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NEWS OF 


HE greatest difficulty which faces Mr. Stokes in Tehran 

is the deep conviction among many Persian nationalists 

that any agreement with Britain is automatically undesir- 

able. This sort of suspicion, for which Dr. Mossadaq is 
himself largely to blame, dies hard. When the dispute first broke 
many Persian nationalists were at least as anxious to inflict a 
diplomatic defeat on Britain as to win an.economic victory for 
themselves, and they still find it hard to believe that the second 
object need not necessarily include the first. To this state of 
mind must be attributed the mainly hostile reception which 
has greeted the British offer for a new agreement. Mr. Stokes 
himself is not disposed to take as a final answer a statement to 
the Press by Mr. Fatimi, the deputy Premier, that the Persian 
Cabinet would reject the offer. There is no doubt that the 
terms of the British offer are extremely generous ; they would 
give the Persians an effective share in running the drilling and 
refining operations of the industry, as well as a handsome slice 
of the profits. The plan, which transfers all the assets of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany and sets up a new producing agency under the authority 
of the N.I.0.C., gives the Persians a much greater degree of con- 
trol over every side of their oil industry, except overseas market- 
ing, than is enjoyed by any other Middle Eastern country today. 
It is difficult to see how any further concessions of principle could 
be made if the Persian oil industry is to be kept efficient. The 
new oil agreement which is reported to have been signed by the 
Iraq Government and the Iraq Petroleum Company shows how a 
producing country can benefit from a programme of expansion. 
In many ways the Iraq agreement has been influenced by 
developments in Persia. But, as the Iraqis are not tied to the 
dogma of nationalisation, they carrfeap the benefits of efficiency 
without feeling that they have perjured themselves. 


Engineers Amok 


It is a little late in the day to suggest that the engineering 
unions’ decision to ask for a pay increase which would add 
£125,000,000 to the annual wage bill has broken the dam against 
inflation. The dam was already in a parlous state before the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions met at 
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Swansea on Tuesday. But if the doctrine announced by their’ 
president, Mr. H. G. Brotherton, that if profits go up, wages 
must go up too, is accepted, then the hope of any escape from the 
inflationary flood is dead. The argument that reward should be 
governed not by effort, enterprise and risk, nor even by need, but 
by some fixed relationship between different types of income 
belongs to the economics of the madhouse. Even engineers might 
come to see some of its dangers if they could bring themselves 
to face two issues which are really only corollaries of Mr. 
Brotherton’s proposition: “Are you willing that wages should 
fall when profits fall?” and “ Are you willing that profits shall 
rise when wages rise ?” But no doubt in the peculiar world in 
which the leaders of engineering urions live—a world in which 
Communists are more frequently found than they are in the world 
at large—some answer could be found to these questions which, 
even if it did not satisfy the intellect, might raise a cheer in 
And never at any time should pronouncements of 
the engineering unions on the subject of profits be ignored. They 
were the pioneers of the campaign which recently resulted in the 
Government's decision to limit profits and let wages run free— 
a campaign which underlines the ominous truth that what the 
fellow-travelling fringe thinks today is the Labour Party policy 
of tomorrow. 


Russians at San Francisco 


It will be interesting to see whether Mr. Gromyko will follow, 
at the Japanese Treaty Conference at San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 4th, the Russian precedent of 1945, when the Russian delega- 
tion at the San Francisco Conference which drew up the Charter 
of the United Nations refused American hospitality and main- 
tained its headquarters in a Russian ship off the coast. Six 
years ago feeling towards Russia was still sufficiently friendly to 
suffer a shock at this act of distrust and discourtesy. Today the 
automatic reaction to the unexpected acceptance by the Russians 
of the invitation to come to San Francisco ts a bout of speculation 
about the exact nature of the trouble they intend to make. But 

there is really very little need for speculation. The Soviet 
Government has consistently argued that the Treaty has been 
improperly drawn up, without Russian agreement; that the 
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Peking Government should be a signatory; that the existing 
draft places Japan in a position of dependence on the United 
States ; and that the former Japanese dependency of Formosa 
should be returned to China. There is nothing pew in this. It 
would, therefore, be very unfortunate if the attendance of a 
Russian delegation should be treated as the most important 
feature of the San Francisco meeting. The draft Treaty would 
in any case probably bear more than the four days’ discussion 
which have been allowed for in the time-table. It has been 
drawn up largely by one man, Mr. John Foster Dulles, whose 
intentions are above reproach, but whose attitude of complete 
faith in the democratic and friendly intentions of the Japanese 
is almost as extreme as the attitude of distrust and hatred 
towards them which was current six years ago. The fears of 
Australia and New Zealand concerning the future intentions of 
Japan have only been allayed by means of a defence agreement 
between themselves and the United States ; the French Govern- 
ment has formally protested against its exclusion from the treaty 
negotiations ; and several Asian countries, notably India, have 
serious objections to the draft. There is obviously plenty to 
discuss, and it would be a pity if these legitimate questions were 
thrown overboard either through undue haste or by undue con- 
centration on the destructive arguments of the Russians. 


The Silence of General Nam 


The assumption, on which the United Nations’ case at the 
Kaesong negotiations rests, that the Chinese genuinely desire 
an armistice, has not come nearer to proof in the past week. The 
only concessions made by the Communist negotiators have been 
in the form of undertakings to abstain from military activity in 
the demilitarised area round Kaesong—in fact, undertakings not 
to do what they had promised not to do. Their blank insistence 
on the 38th Parallel as the only possible axis for a buffer zone 
between the opposing forces has no more positive meaning than 
the complete silence which General Nam Ii managed to maintain 
for two hours at last Friday’s meeting, after being invited by 
Admiral Joy to reply to a number of suggestions for breaking 
the deadlock. These talks are military talks ; and the line of the 
38th Parallel is militarily an absurdity. When, if ever, an armis- 
tice is arranged and political discussions begin, there may be a 
lot more to say about the Parallel, but for the moment there is 
nothing. The United Nations’ forces will not abandon the 
general line of their present defences, running for the most part 
north of the Parallel. The Communists know that as well as 
anyone else. They must therefore begin discussions on this 
assumption or else break off and attempt to push the United 
Nations’ forces southward. General Ridgway, in his important 
statement in Tokyo on Tuesday, clearly accepted the resort to 
force as a present possibility. He did not even question the 
Communists’ right to concentrate their forces during the lull in 
the fighting—as they have often done before. But he showed no 
uneasiness as to the military outcome. The policy of alternating 
lulls and rushes, which the Chinese and North Korean forces 
followed in the six months preceding the opening of the Kaesong 
talks, was a failure. And, again, both sides know it. The Chinese 
have no doubt many peculiar and subtle objections to admitting 
it. But the United Nations’ case for hanging on until their 
opponents can authorise General Nam II to begin genuine nego- 
tiations is still valid. 


Mr. Nehru and Mr. Tandon 


In India.the contradictions between Congress as a popular 
crusade and as a political party have never been properly 
resolved. Even in the days before the war, when an attempt 
was made to work the new constitution in the Provinces, the 
Provincial Ministers were always obliged to keep on looking 
nervously backwards over their shoulders to make sure that they 
were not offending the theoreticians of the Working Committee. 
Now Mr. Nehru, who is at the same time Prime Minister and a 
member of the Working Committee, has resigned from the latter 
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because of differences of opinion with the Congress President 
Mr. Tandon. His dramatic action will serve a useful purpose 
if it settles once and for all the function which the old Congress 
organisation is supposed to play in the political life of indepen- 
dent India. If India is to develop parliamentary institutions 
more or less as they are known in this country, then Congress 
cannot expect to control the actions of the Prime Minister, The 
divergence between Mr. Nehru and Mr. Tandon is a fundamental 
one. It is not so much Mr. Nehru’s Socialism as his insistence 
on the essentially secular character of the Indian State which 
cuts him off from Mr. Tandon and the traditionalists. Sooner 
or later their rival points of view must find their logical expres- 
sion in rival political parties. Until that time comes Indian 
politics will always have an element of instability caused by 
Congress's out-of-date claim to represent every section of Indiay 
patriotism. 


The Government of France 


Will the Government that M. Pleven has at last formed, with 
the aid of useful majorities in the French Assembly, succeed in 
governing France? If it does, it will have achieved a minor 
revolution. For some two years the last General Election cast 
its shadow before, causing most French politicians to avoid com- 
mitting themselves on any matter of major importance for fear 
of losing votes. For thirty-two days the Parties indulged in a 
complicated shadow-boxing contest before M. Pleven emerged 
last Saturday with his Cabinet, largely drawn from Parties of the 
Right Centre. The Assembly is now taking ten days’ holiday. 
It will meet on August 21st to discuss the question of State aid 
to church schools—that vexed subsidiary question which, by a 
characteristic convention of French politics, is always treated as 
if it were primary. Then, if the Cabinet survives, there will be 
an adjournment until the end of October. In such circumstances 
the inability of French people to take national politics seriously 
is not hard to understand. But it is stiil worth noting that the 
programme that M. Pleven put forward was a perfectly sensible 
one. The need to maintain Atlantic solidarity was given great 
emphasis, and M. Bidault has been given a seat in the new inner 
Cabinet with the special duty of watching over this key subject. 
A new Monnet plan for economic development to follow the 
present one, which ends in 1952; reforms in the nationalised 
railways and the social security office ; a new anti-trust law ; and 
measures to maintain living standards, are all in the programme. 
To upset a programme of this kind for the sake of a quarrel over 
church schools would be foolish. But unfortunately such an out- 
come is as likely as the survival of the Government in next 
week’s debate. 


More Trade With Cuba 


The dislike of the Commonwealth sugar producers for the 
new trade agreement between the United Kingdom and Cuba 
can hardly have been inspired by a desire for more and freer 
trade. The effect of the agreement, under which Britain under- 
takes to iniport not less than 1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugar in 
1951-53 and $1,000,000 worth of Cuban cigars in 1952-53 in 
return for the reduction of Cuban import d .ties on some 80 
products, will be an expansive effect. The British Government 
will get more sugar, in addition to the 2,375,000 tons exportable 
surplus of the Commonwealth producers which it has agreed 
to buy up to the end of 1953—that quantity being the most that 
those producers will be able to supply. British exports to Cuba 
are likely to expand appreciably now that they will not have 
to fight against the heavy preference formerly given to the 
United States for the 80 articles in question—which include 
chemicals, wireless sets and motor cars. And this in turn will 
mean that the British trade balance will be improved, with a 
possible consequent improvement in our buying power in other 
markets. All of this goes to strengthen the well-tried principle 
that the more international trade there is the better for all 
concerned. 
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YOUTH IN 


gress in East Berlin provide food for serious reflection. In 

spite of various hitches, inevitable where so vast an 
organisation is in question, there can be no doubt that the rally 
has been a considerable success. Everything conspired to make 
itso. East German youth has for years been assiduously indoc- 
trinated in Communist tenets, and the process, according to 
competent West German observers, has left a good dea! of the 
mark it was meant to leave. German youths have formed the 
backbone of the rally, and the numbers have been swelled by 
the presence of thousands of boys and girls from almost every 
country of the globe, fired to enthusiasm by the interest of new 
comradeships, and stirred genuinely by the appeals for “ friend- 
ship” and “ peace,” adopted as the keynotes of the gathering. 
The motives of the organisers of the rally—there is no great 
mystery about them—are one thing, the effect of the speeches 
and the marches on those who listened to the former and took 
part in the latter are quite another. And it is the effect that is 
the main matter of concern—particularly in the first instance 
the effect on such of the British contingent as succeeded 
in reaching Berlin after surmounting the obstacles most foolishly 
put in their way by British, American and French authorities 
at various stages of their journey. In that connection it is not 
possible to dismiss as groundless, exaggerated though some of 
them may be, the stories of the intolerable treatment of British 
boys and girls by the American military authorities in Austria. 
Enquiry should be made into the allegations. 

But that is not of the essence of the matter. Much more 
important is the effort Russia and other Communist countries 
are making, with a disturbing measure of success, to capture 
the youth of the world for Communism. Many factors are in 
their favour. They understand the values of organisation and 
psychology—particularly that crowd-psychology of which Le 
Bon wrote discerningly. Proceedings in East Berlin may have 
hung fire now and then, but all accounts of last Sunday’s 
monster demonstration, when for something like eight hours a 
million and a half young men and girls marched in ordered ranks 
through the streets of East Berlin, indicate that it was a most 
notable occasion. The Nazis in Hitler’s day produced nothing 
much better, and the German organisers of Sunday’s display had 
memories of the Hitlerjugend and the Hitlermddchen as basis 
for their efforts. But the psychology is more important than the 
organisetion, for the ability to play skilfully on the impulses of 
youth did far more for the Berlin rally than the ablest organisers 
in the world could achieve. To recognise that is all-important, 
for the Communists cannot be left in possession of this field. 
It must be contested. And it will not be contested with any hope 
of success unless the Communists can be outplayed at their own 
game. If that is to happen there must be a clear understanding 
of what the methods of the game are. 

What is disturbing about the Communist game, as played this 
week and last in East Berlin, is not what is bad in it but what 
—in appearance at any rate—is good. The key-slogans, as has 
been said already, are “friendship” and “ peace.” Is there 
anything the world wants more—not merely peace in the sense 
of warlessness, but genuine friendship between nations ? Is there 
anything better calculated to appeal to youth, which by nature is 
generous and warm in its impulses, given to camaraderie, 
genuinely idealist, fired by the thought of building bridges 
between nations ? The Russians know all that, and are astute 
enough to make capital out of it. They are doing what the 
Western nations might be doing with far better right. This 
country, it can be justly said, cares much more and does much 
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more for peace and friendship than any single Communist State, 
But, it must be said with equal justice, we let it all be taken 
for granted. Rallies on the Nazi or the Communist model ara 
not congenial to the national character, and that is probably 
just as well. But it is fatal to let Russia make af the running. 
It can be taken as certain that most of the British contingent at 
Berlin will come back claiming that they found something there 
that they had never found at home. And by no means all of 
what they have found is bad. ‘The very fact of the contacts 
made and the good comradeship established with the youth of 
other lands is something of solid value in itself. No one doubts 
that when, in‘reports of the International Scouts Jamboree held 
simultaneously at Bad Ischl in Austria, he reads of the friend< 
ships struck round camp-fires or in the course of the daily 
routine between boys of almost as many nations as figured at 
Berlin. It would be easy to show whete the Scout Movement is 
sound aad wholesome and the Communist Youth Movement the 
reverse, but it is a mistake to ignore the predominantly good 
qualities which the two share in common. 

One in particular is worth considering. Hitler’s Nuremberg 
rallies and like gatherings were menacing and alarming because 
the motive-power behind them was purely national. The Com- 
munist rally is ostensibly international—like the United Nations, 
But where, in Paris, or London, or New York, would it be 
possible to organise a parade of 1,500,000 young people of all 
nations in support of what the United Nations stands for ? What 
is there which gives Communism the hold it has unquestionably 
established over certain types of mind in all countries? The 
question is not easily answered. But one reason certainly for 
the Communist success is the speciousness of the Communist 
appeal and the uncritical response it meets with in many quarters. 
That is especially true of youth ; the critical faculty is developed 
later in life, as memory grows longer and experience widens. 
If one side of the picture can be made sufficiently attractive the 
other can for the moment be ignored. Enthusiasm for young 
Russians met at the Berlin rally is perfectly genuine and perfectly 
laudable, and there is no one there to observe that after next 
Sunday the young Russians will go back behind an Iron Curtain 
that cuts contact between new-found friends relentlessly. Even 
conversion to Communism is not capable of eradicating the love 
of freedom in every Briton, but it is too easy to forget the 
apparatus of informers and secret police and rigged trials and 
forced labour camps by which life in every totalitarian country 
is characterised. The result is the misplaced fervour of which the 
manifestations in Berlin have given disquieting evidence. 

What—for this is the essential question—is the answer to all 
this? To find one is urgently necessary, for, international though 
Communism claims to be and in a sense is, it is being patently 
exploited in the interest of a single nation. What the real aims 
of the inscrutable caucus in the Kremlin are is as great a mystery, 
as ever. Certainly national expansion, with or without war, 
is as potent a motive as devotion to Communist doctrine. And 
whether its achievement is sought with or without war it is of 
immense value to the Communist régime in Russia to know that 
all over Europe there are Communist Parties of varying size 
which, in the belief that they are merely promoting the spread of 
Communism, are effectively increasing the power of a nationalist 
Russia. One duty inculcated is to combat rearmament, by 
words and votes and, if need be, by deeds. Here, again, good and 
evil are mingled. Great armaments are deplorable, on both 
moral and material grounds. But what is it that overrules these 
considerations and makes the rearmament of the Atlantic Treaty 
countries imperative ? Simply the fact that what Russia proq 
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poses is not any kind of equality of armaments even if that were 
broadly attainable, but a mathematically proportionate reduction, 
which would leave her as unchallengeably predominant as, with 
her own 175 divisions and the forces of all her satellites in 
addition, she is today ; the youths who care so rightly for peace 
and friendship should bring that fact within their mental horizon. 
The end desired is not to be achieved by verbal attacks on Russia. 
In the case of those fired, by the Berlin rally or other influences, 
with an enthusiasm for Russia, the effect would be the exact 
opposite of that hoped for. Salient facts can be pointed out and 
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should be. But what is wanted above all things is the proclama- 
tion of some ideal more effective to command support than 
Communism. What is that to be—the United Nations, 
President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms, Christianity itself ? 
Perhaps one of these, perhaps all three ; but only if driving-power 
is put behind them and methods of presentation are considered 
afresh. The Berlin rally is disquieting, but its lessons may be 
salutary. Communism is not a serious danger in this country, 
but it is elsewhere in Europe. And this country’s fortunes are 
inseparable from Europe’s. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Churchill's latest. volume appeared, I am not sure how 

much attention has been paid to the passage in which 
he deals with the controversial and much-discussed “ uncon- 
ditional surrender” stipulation on which he and President 
Roosevelt agreed at the Casablanca Conference in January, 1943. 
The question came up, as I well remember, in the House of 
Commons in July, 1949. Mr. Churchill said the first time he 
heard the phrase was when it was used by Mr. Roosevelt at a 
Press Conference at the end of the Casablanca delibera- 
tions; Mr. Bevin claimed that neither he nor the Cabinet 
had been consulted about it. Both statements were made 
from memory, and both, as Mr. Churchill now recognises, 
were inaccurate. The President’s interview with the Press 
took place on January 24th, 1943. Four days earlier, on the 
20th, Mr. Churchill had sent a long message to the Deputy 
Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee) and the War Cabinet, containing an 
interesting paragraph asking the Cabinet what it would think of 
the issue of a statement declaring that the war would be con- 
tinued relentlessly till “ the unconditional surrender ” of Germany 
and Japan had been brought about. It continued: “The omission 
of Italy would be to encourage a break-up there. The President 
liked this idea, which would stimulate our friends in every 
country.” Which idea did the President like—the “ uncon- 
ditional surrender” idea or the exclusion of Italy idea? Only 
the former assumption makes real sense. In that case the Presi- 
dent did not originate the “ unconditional surrender ” formula. 
Who then did? Mr. Churchill does not clear up that mystery. 

. * 7 * 

Readers of the striking article “Can Machines Think ?” by 
Dr. M. V. Wilkes in last week’s Spectator will hardly be surprised 
at the official announcement that “the Trustees of the Nuffield 
Foundation have made a grant of £25,000 spread over five 
years for the development and construction of a new electronic 
calculating machine under the direction of Dr. M. V. Wilkes.” 
It would be agreeable if it could be demonstrated that the grant 
was the result of the article, but chronology as at present accepted 
precludes the assumption. But Dr. Wilkes, who is Director 
of the University Mathematical Laboratory at Cambridge, will 
no doubt soon invent a time-machine that will alter all that. 

* . 7 ® 

Having indicated last week that there was more to say about 
the Nazarene College (Tottenham, London, N.15), which gives 
diploma-degrees in Psychotherapy, Metaphysics and Associated 
Sciences (are psychotherapy and metaphysics associated?) 
based on the Science of Thalamopathy and Psychology, and 
publishes a syllabus for, among others, graduates of the 
diplomate of Thalamopathy—having given what was in 
effect an undertaking, I must clearly implement it. But 
it is all rather confusing, for while the Nazarene College 
and the College of Spiritual Science and School of 
Psychology and Psychotherapy seem in essentials identical, 
the latter is rurally domiciled, not at Tottenham, N.15, but at 
3 Church Street, Ewell, Surrey. One of the things that the 
Nazarene College should; I think, add to its repertoire is 
orthography, for referring to the Most Honourable Lord Doctor 
Leon Checkemian, who supported and sealed its Charter in 
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1890 (“on April 23rd of 1878, the Rev. Leon Checkemian was 
consecrated Bishop of Malatia in the great Cathedral of 
Malatia ”) its prospectus observes, “ having stated the rightful 
and authorative position of Dr. Checkemian, . .” and 
explains a little later that in “1876-7 Dr. Checkemian in 
the reforming of the Ancient British Church dating from 
A.D. 33 (founded by Carractacus [sic] about 500 years before 
Augustine).” If, as is implied, the Ancient British Church was 
Christian it was commendably quick off the mark, and the 
Nazarene College has discovered something that has so far 
eluded every reputable historian. 
. * 2 

The moment the Bishop of Lichfield’s letter about the 
Boscobel Oak celebration (to commemorate the escape of 
Charles II after the Battle of Wotcester) appeared in The Times 
it was obvious that the Cromwellians would be forthwith in 
the fray with one of their famous charges. So, of course, they 
were—the new chairman of the Cromwell Association promptly 
calling in question the whole ground for the celebration and 
observing that the Cromwellians had already arranged to 
celebrate “the crowning mercy” of Worcester two days earlier 
outside the Houses of Parliament (a spot rather more accessible 
than Boscobel). Mr. Arthur Bryant, in an urbane rejoinder, 
justifies the Boscobel commemoration on the ground that the 
hereditary Crown was infinitely worth saving. That depends 
surely on who wears it ; another monarch or two like Charles Il 
and his brother and we might well be better without any crown 
at all. But there is one sinister aspect of this whole affair on 
which comment is essential. The callousness displayed by 
Mr. Isaac Foot, the founder and till lately the chairman of the 
Cromwell Association, in going off and getting married while 
the momentous controversy was at its height can hardly be 
characterised in language fit for this column—even though Mr. 
Foot is booked for a belated appearance at Worcester (two days 
before the Bishop). 

* © * * 

Are more and more books being written every year? The 
question is inspired by the statement that whereas, when the 
Cambridge University Library—that striking piece of modern 
architecture across the river—was completed in 1934, it was 
estimated that the space provided would meet all requirements 
for about fifty years, it is now apparent that the life of the Library 
will be little more than half that period. This discovery is made 
when no more than seventeen years of the fifty have elapsed, 
and those seventeen included six war years when the production 
of new books was substantially slowed down. Still, there the 
facts are. It only remains to ask how much of this vast accretion 
is of lasting, or even temporary, benefit to mankind. (The 
Cambridge Library, it should be recalled, receives a copy of 
every book published—learned or anything but learned.) 

2 * * 2 

The latest number of the American journal Newsweek con- 
tains a paragraph alleging that “ Britain is now in a position to 
test its first atom bomb in Australia.” That may or may not 
be so; I don’t profess to know ; and if I did know I should 


not say. All I do here is to mention what Newsweek - 
ANUS. 
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Shooting It Out 
By IAIN COLQUHOUN 


AST week, at the Infantry School on Salisbury Plain, the 
Army and the E.M.2—the new British service rifle—staged 
a convincing demonstration in favour of the latter. The 
Army’s stage management was good, and, given its opportunities, 
the E.M.2 practically sold itself. That, at least, is how it appeared 
toalayman. The attendant galaxy of Service officers from almost 
every country in the world except the Soviet Union appeared 
equally impressed. They had reason to be impressed. The 
exacting field-firing tests showed that the new rifle can do all, 
‘and more, that is asked of it as the personal weapon of the 
infantry soldier. 

Doubts and criticisms of it obviously remain, not in British 
minds, but in the minds of the Americans and the French to 
whom it has not yet commended itself as the standard weapon 
for the N.A.T.O. Powers ; mass production of the E.M.2 is to 
be held up pending further international discussion. It is difficult 
to believe that these doubts can concern the technical qualities 
of the weapon. They must be apropos of either (a) the funda- 
mental assumptions about modern battle upon which the War 
Office has based its requirements for the rifle of today or (b) the 
wisdom, at the present juncture, of embarking on the production 
of an entirely new infantry weapon and its ammunition with all 
the delays that this implies. 

The British military mind has certainly never been panicked 
into hasty decisions about new weapons. On the other hand, 
history has never proved it to be fatally behind events—although 
sometimes the race has been too close for comfort. Brown Bess 
the musket reigned supreme in the British infantry for more 
generations than anyone cares to remember. There was by 1800 
a specialised Rifle Corps in the British Army which carried the 
Baker rifle, but all through the Napoleonic wars Brown Bess 
was, in fact, the weapon of the private soldier. It was not until 
the Crimean War that the Enfield rifle became the standard issue, 
and even then it was only a modified version of the invention of 
the Frenchman Minie. 

Brown Bess was not, in fact, a very efficient instrument for the 
projection of missiles toward an enemy. To modern eyes it 
was, with its bayonet fixed, little better than a development of 
the pike, except that in this form it did not receive cavalry 
nearly so well as the pike did. Its range was little more than a 
quarter of that of contemporary rifles. Its accuracy was very 
poor, and its rate of fire was extremely low. It was as efficient 
as any musket of its time, but to be really effective it had to 
be used in the mass by soldiers whose firing and reloading drill 
was of superlatively high quality. It was the rigid excellence of 
the British infantryman’s drill both in square and line that gave 
him his superiority. 

As the nineteenth century drew on, rifled weapons became 
more common, and the design of the bullet improved. Better 
propellants gave higher muzzle velocities and flatter trajectories. 
Range and accuracy were greatly increased. These developments 
discouraged the presentation of men in the mass before a resolute 
enemy. That tactic became suicidal. This was not fully appre- 
ciated until about 1915, although it was gradually dawning on 
the military mind during the preceding sixty years. But if one 
dare not muster a throng of soldiers each to fire his shot at the 
enemy, how was the requisite volume of fire to be obtained? 
The answer lay in making it possible for each man to fire a 
greater number of shots per minute. 

Breech-loading was the first advance toward this end. In 1871 
the British Army adopted the Martini-Henry, its first breech- 
loading rifle. It was far simpler and quicker to load from the 
breech than from the muzzle. Then came the repeating rifles. In 
1884 Germany converted her Mausers to a magazine feed. In 
1888 Britain introduced into her forces the Lee-Metford rifle of 
303 calibre with a box magazine. Five years later this was 
modified with a better barrel to take a cordite propellant and 
emerged as the first Lee-Enfield rifle. Boer War experience 
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showed that the Lee-Enfield was too long for the cavalry, so, 
with the idea of producing a weapon which all arms of the service 
could use, five inches were chopped off and the first short maga- 
zine Lee-Enfield appeared. With minor modifications this re- 
mained the weapon of the British infantry soldier unchallenged 
until the E.M.2 was designed. 

During all these years of development the requirement of the 
British service rifle remained much the same. It was a general- 
purpose weapon, never cast for a specialist réle. It had to kill 
its man—and the further away the better. When aircraft 
appeared, a drill was invented to enable the soldier to shoot 
them with his rifle. When tanks came on the scene, the experts 
invented the armour-piercing bullet—and they made it to fit the 
.303 rifle. Experience in the last war has altered all this. If we 
are to understand how the argument now runs, and how it has 
ended in the new rifle, it is best to forget all about rifles and 
to talk about bullets. The bullet, after all, is really the weapon, 
The rifle is only the means by, which the missile is projected to 
its destination. The design of the rifle is largely determined by 
the projectile it will fire. , 

It is now regarded as futile and misleading to expect the 
bullet which is launched by the infantryman from his personal 
weapon to deal with men at a great distance, with aircraft, or 
with armour, except for steel helmets or perhaps light body 
armour, These will all be targets for weapons other than the 
rifle-bullet. The latter is now only required to be able to kill a 
man at a maximum range of six hundred yards, piercing his 
steel helmet at that range if necessary. It should also be able to 
penetrate the body of ordinary, unarmoured vehicles. If it is 
to be able to carry out its new r6éle satisfactorily, the modern 
bullet must be capable of being delivered at a much higher rate 
of fire than is the .303 bullet from the Lee-Enfield rifle. These 
are the latest decisions of the War Office, and it is these which 
have made possible the new rifle with its .280 or 7mm. ammuni- 
tion. The new bullet and its charge are smaller and lighter than 
the old. To fire them it has been possible to design a rifle which 
is revolutionary. 

The E.M.2, the 7mm. rifle, is much lighter and handier than its 
predecessor. It is self-loading where the Lee-Enfield has a hand- 
operated bolt action. Its rate of fire is therefore about four times 
as great. The opportunity has been taken of designing entirely 
new sights which are as fool-proof as anything requiring human 
intervention can be. But in spite of its refinements, the E.M.2 
is rugged and simple to operate. It will not readily jam ; in this 
respect it has passed tests which the American standard combat 
rifle, the Garand, cannot pass. More ammunition will un- . 
doubtedly be used if the E.M.2 goes into general service. That, 
indeed, is part of the idea. But the ammunition will be lighter. 
More can be carried on the man, and very much more.on the 
normal establishment of transport of an infantry division. 

It may well be argued that, in spite of all these martial quali- 
ties of the E.M.2, production difficulties are against it. If Britain 
alone adopts it, she will be out of step with her Allies. If the 
whole Atlantic Pact goes in for the E.M.2, the production delays 
will be stupendous. All this is true enough, but there are certain 
factors to be set against it. In the first place, the Russians have 
an automatic rifle. Therefore N.A.T.O. ought to have one, too, 
True, they might standardise on the Garand, the American auto- 
matic. But as a piece of mechanism the E.M.2 is demonstrably 
better than the Garand. And if the tactical assumptions of the 
British War Office are correct, the E.M.2 is better adapted to 
modern warfare than is the Garand, which is unnecessarily 
powerful and heavy. 

Britain, using the Lee-Enfield .303, is already out of step 
with her friends. If she is going to change, as she ought, is 
it not wiser to go straight for the better weapon instead of making 
two jumps, with the Garand as the intermediate one? The new 
7mm. ammunition is so designed that the Garand can be very 
easily converted to use it—and not only the Garand but also the 
light and medium machine-guns of both the British and American 
forces. ‘There is a strong case for making these conversions as 
quickly as possible. Then at least the ammunition would be 
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standardised, and, behind that safety curtain, production of the 
new rifles could go forward. 

If the Americans are not questioning the basic military 
assumptions on which such a programme rests, it is difficult to 
see why they are hesitating. They are the last people in the 
world to be blind to the technical qualities of a new machine. 
But if tactics are the trouble, can we not now have the rival 
theories? 


The West Point Scandal 


By D. W. BROGAN 


FTER the First World War it was discovered that 
members of a Chicago baseball team had agreed to 
“throw ” the World Series for the benefit of a gambling 

ring. And an agonised boy called out to one of the sinners: 
“Say it ain't true, Jose, say it ain’t true.” (I hope I have got 
this anecdote right this time ; on the last occasion I used it I 
received several pained letters from America commenting on 
my inaccuracy.) Much more recently we have had the basket- 
ball scandals, and, now, a scandal far eclipsing all previous 
deplorable results of the obsession of so many Americans with 
victory in competitive sport. For if basketball cannot com- 
pare in prestige (though it does in popularity) with baseball, no 
baseball team, not even the Yankees, can compare for a moment 
with the Military Academy, or, to give it its popular name, West 
Point, in its appeal to American reverence and pride. And not 
since Benedict Arnold tried to betray West Point to the British 
has the name been so much a subject of controversy and shame. 

It is difficult to explain to an English reader the prestige of 
West Point. We all have a high opinion of Sandhurst and 
Woolwich and Cranwell, but they are not great emotion-breed- 
ing national institutions as is West Point. Their members do 
not wear, on parade, the Napoleonic uniforms of West Point 
or crowd the halls of the Savoy in elegant undress uniforms as 
the West Pointers do the lobby of the Astor. Perhaps the 
mother or aunt of West Point, the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, 
furnishes the nearest parallel. And it is from this sacred insti- 
tution that ninety cadets have been dismissed for cheating at 
examinations. 

Coming after a series of scandals affecting public officials at 
all levels from a general, an ex-Mayor of New York, several 
Congressmen, officials of great federal corporations down to 
semi-pro’ basketball players in moderately distinguished 
* academic institutions, the West Point scandal has really shaken 
the American people’s confidence in the uniform excellence of 
the American way of life. And some of the defences made for 
the expelled cadets, such as that they were behaving no worse 
than Congressmen, have added to the alarm and despondency. 
For while I think that the American voter gets better Congress- 
men than he deserves, the implied equality of moral expectation 
will not please or console the American public. 

But if the conduct of the cadets is, literally, intolerable in 
the great tradition of the Academy, they are not the only sinners 
and not, perhaps, the worst. For in the dock with them is the 
exaggerated importance given to competitive games in the 
whole of the American educational system. This is not to deny 
the desirability of uniting music and gymnastic as the Greeks 
put it, but merely to assert that gymnastic has been given a 
totally indefensible prestige. For, to many Americans, colleges 
exist to have victorious teams, especially football teams. That 
many academic administrators have succumbed to this view is 
not news. What is news is that West Point, by omission if by 
no other means, has been encouraging a concentration on foot- 
ball among a small and selected group of cadets that was in 
practice incompatible with equal attention to their academic 
studies.. The football players had to choose ; to lose games or 
to lose examination marks. It was possible to evade one horn 
of this dilemma by getting illegal help in the examinations. It 
was impossible to evade the other horn, to avoid getting beaten 
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~ vg Navy or a great civilian university, by any such means, 
e game is the pay-off. 

To say that this dilemma could only arise in an atmosphere, 
in which the legitimate purpose of athletics had been forgotten 
is not to minimise that purpose. American football, at least as 
much as English hunting, is the image of war. Indeed, Lord 
Montgomery never planned a set-piece battle with more care 
than does an American football-coach. And some very dis. 
tinguished soldiers have been fairly distinguished football. 
players. “The best players become coaches, the second-best 
generals,” so the West Point joke ran. But all the character. 
training and mental training that American football provides 
could be provided by internal contests, with the annual match 
with Annapolis (the Naval Academy) as a justifiable exception, 

Of course, football is not the only sport whose prestige might 
be thought excessive. There is rowing in some universities, 
Washington, Cornell, Yale, Harvard. Did not Princeton build 
(with money given by Andrew Carnegie) an artificial lake to 
train its crew? Did not the then President of Princeton, Wood- 
row Wilson, say: “We asked him for bread and he gave us 
water”? But, with some exceptions, football is the game, the 
game that draws crowds, wins fame—and earns money. And 
American football has this charactéristic that it is a game that 
there is very little point in playing badly. So comparatively few 
students do play it, and those who do are, in one sense, all 
professionals, even if they are “simon pures” in a financial 
sense. 

In some universities more people play soccer than what the 
Americans laughingly call “football.” The peculiar character 
of this game can be seen from the fact that nobody seems to 
want to play it as a pastime. Once you go down, you never 
play it again, unless you turn professional. There are no 
equivalents of the Harlequins or Pegasus or Glasgow's Queen’s 
Park or the F.P. teams of the great Scottish Rugger schools. 
The only West Point footballer | have ever known well had a 
most distinguished military career in the last war, but, even if 
his wounds had permitted him to do so, I doubt if he would 
have continued to play football or, indeed, could, while working 
in an insurance company in the Middle West. American foot- 
ball is a game, but only in a limited sense a sport. 

That is not to say that it is not a lively spectacle. Even in 
the great eastern universities, which have no teams of shapely 
co-eds to enliven the scene, it can be very exciting. After 
twenty years of abstinence I have seen two important games, 
In one (Cornell v. Pennsylvania) my host and mentor was almost 
as learned in football lore as in economics, and the fact that his 
team, Pennsylvania, was beaten was in part due to the neglect 
of the Pennsylvania coach to take his advice. In the other, 
Princeton v. Yale, my host’s team, Yale, was also beaten, but the 
disaster was taken more philosophically. 1 must be a Jonah, 
for I never seem to support a winner. I have never seen 
Harvard win, for instance. (Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth men 
have assured me that this is a normal fate for Harvard men, and 
does not show that I am possessed of the evil eye.) 

Even by Glasgow standards the crowds at some of these 
games are vast, and by any standards the revenue they bring in 
to the athletic funds is vast, too. And here there is a hopeful 
paradox, for modern American football is getting more and 
more expensive, so that only the very rich and successful teams 
can afford the expense, and they make handsome profits. But 
smaller colleges are being forced to give up competitive football 
as being beyond their means. Some years ago a university that 
is neither poor nor small, Chicago, dropped competitive football 
in which it had once excelled. As Chancellor Hutchins ex- 
plained, they could not produce winning teams unless they 
bought players, and, as they did not propose to buy players, 
they were giving up the game. Yet Chicago survives, and it was 
under the stands of the stadium that some of the basic work was 
done on the atomic bomb. 

Professional football has to some extent deflated college foot- 
ball (as far as they can be distinguished), although the simple 
emotions of the “I'd die for dear old Rutgers ” type are harder 
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to evoke in the veteran gladiators of the professional teams. 
But there is still a great deal of money in college football. It 
was the sight of that money getting into the wrong hands that 

evoked the gangster hero of Mr. Joel Sayre’s masterpiece, 
Rackety-Rax, to establish his own college, Canarsie. His 
gorillas and gunmen soon got the hang of the thing and 
ploughed the most famous college teams under. I think it was 
West Point they beat 1,000 to 0. True, Canarsie ran foul of a 
Chicago college just founded, it was learned too late, by Mr. 
Capone ; but it pointed the way. 

West Point has learned, the hard way, that you cannot serve 
two masters, the great football crowds that, for a few Saturdays 
in the Fall, crowd stadiums from coast to coast, and the need 
for discipline, integrity and military training that have given the 
Academy a prestige that even the most sport-mad American 
would not willingly see sacrificed even for a run of victories 
over Notre Dame. For the battle is still more of a pay-off than 


the game. 


Gos and Others 


By LORD TWEEDSMUIR 


EFORE the war I had the good fortune to see something 
of that strange being who was known as “ Grey Owl.” 
He lived beside a little lake in the forests of North- 
Western Canada. He was on a footing with the birds and beasts 
of such unselfconscious intimacy as was never approached by 
any other mortal that I have ever met. His shack was an exten- 
sion of the lodge where his beavers lived. He rose at dusk and 
went to bed at dawn as they did. His understanding of them 
was not the impressions of a human spectator of the animal 
world, but of one who sees the human world from the animals’ 
point of view. His gift was not of a sixth sense, but of a sixth 
sympathy. 

In different surroundings in a different continent, T. H. White 
has achieved something of the same. He is a brilliant writer, as 
indeed was Grey Owl. He unfolds his story of Gos, his first 
goshawk.* In a casual aside (about Gos’s successor) he mentions 
his other animals: 

“ All of the sheds and outhouses were occupied by something 

which required to be fed a pair of young badgers who 
greedily fought for warm milk and sugar out of a champagne 
bottle . . . a colony of wild rabbits and pigeons in the bake- 
house ; a brown owl whose head moved on ball bearings, utterly 
wise and exquisitely courteous.” 
In recollection his first goshawk was everything, and its 
successors mere transient phantoms dismissed in a paragraph 
on the last page, except for the dilapidated Cully, with whom he 
made his first kill, after Gos had disappeared. 

I bought a German goshawk from Renz Waller, five years 
before T. H. White acquired Gos from him. It, too, 
arrived in a clothes-basket. I do not know who Renz Waller 
was. To me he was the signature on a letter, an endorsement 
on a cheque, and a name on the label attached to the clothes- 
basket which arrived by airmail from Germany and was opened 
by candlelight in a stable. Whoever he may have been, or may 
still be, he marks men for life. T. H. White unfolds the story 
of the relationship of man and goshawk. This great feathered 
beast is in stature only a few inches less than a golden eagle, a 
heavy weight on your left arm on which it sits for so many 
hours a day ; a bird with round wings and a baleful yellow eye, 
with crooked feet whose grip of steel will almost paralyse your 
hand through the thick horsehide glove. You are never a 
hawk’s master ; at the best, you can hope to be accepted as a 
partner in piracy. 

“Gos regarded me with tolerant contempt. He had no doubt 
about who was the slave, the ridiculous and subservient one 
who stood and waited.” 

The falconer’s life is a dedicated life. Leaders of Church 


*The Goshawk. By T. H. White. (Cape. 108.64) 
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and State, who supposedly carry heavy responsibility, can at 
the shortest notice travel great distances and leave the conduct 
of affairs in other hands. Not so the falconer ; his life must 
revolve round that baleful pirate who sits on her perch in the 
outhouse and can only be left during the hours of darkness, or 
for a few short hours in the day, and can be put in the charge 
of no one elge. You cannot leave home for a night; you can- 
not even stray far from it in the course of a day ; you live a life 
apart. When you walk in public places, with your hawk on 
your hand, cars stop, children cluster round, total strangers 
accost you. They only have three remarks, and all take the 
form of question in the following order of frequency: Is it a 
parrot? Isn’t it cruel (rhetorical)? Why don’t you keep it in 
a cage? When any mishap occurs, the only authority to which 
you can have recourse, beyond the few works of the few 
present-day masters, is the literature of several hundred years 
ago, with the long lists of hawks’ diseases and the medicines 
prescribed in the language of a byegone age, in crabbed print 
on foxed pages, which read like ingredients of a witch’s potion. 

It is indeed a dedicated life. You belong to a small tenacious 
sect. But you keep in close touch with others of your faith 
dotted about Europe and the world. Letters arrive from them 
in German, in Italian, in curious English, with various foreign 
postmarks, offering to exchange alien goshawks for the highly 
prized merlins of Britain. It is a hard life. A falconer’s day 
is a long day. For not only does he feed his hawk, but attends 
him at his batii and mends for him—in the matter of his broken 
feathers—and is for ever repairing or constructing what the old 
books call “ hawks’ furniture,” and is for ever taking the blame 
for whatever goes wrong. “ After a course of falconry any man 
would make a good mother,” comments the author. The long- 
winged hawks, which are all except the goshawk and the 
sparrowhawk, are more predictable beasts. Look at a peregrine 
falcon on a falconer’s fist, his neat wing-tips crossing behind 
his back, wearing his red and green hood surmounted by a little 
plume of feathers, and you see the true aristocrat. He cruises 
on the watch three gun-shots high above the falconer. His 
stoop is the fastest movement in all Nature. In contrast, short- 
winged hawks are ragged-looking pirates with their snakes’ 
heads and yellow eyes and fiery courage. 

With T. H. White we share every current of the flood whose 
ebb and flow is triumph and disaster. We share his hopes and 
feel his disappointments. Just as Gos is gradually becoming: 
more amenable and almost affectionate, in a moment all is for- 
gotten, alk familiarity is gone and he is a screaming virago again. 

“Then quite suddenly Gos would be reasonable again. His 

whole countenance would alter, like a human being’s. At one 
time he would be a maniac, his eyes sunken and glaring, his 
brows frowning, his mouth open, his expression that of a crazy 
Archduke in Bavaria. At the next, beak closed, brows raised, 
eyes normal, he was nothing more formidable than an infant 
Gos, curious, ridiculous, inquisitive, confiding, almost a 
despicable pet.” 
There are times when human patience can suffer no more, and 
the author, his kindness spurned, his attentions disdained and 
his fingers slashed, turns on his tormentor—* the horrible aerial 
toad the hump-backed aviating Richard III ”—and he 
means every word of it. 

Where does the reward lie in all this? it may well be asked. 
I am afraid you will have to own a goshawk to find the answer 
to your question. It lies in the exhilaration of partnership with 
a bird so wild. “A homicidal maniac, but now he was enjoy- 
ing to be stroked—we are again in love.” Into all sports there 
enters a degree of apprehension which makes the sport the more 
exciting. When you take your hawk to hunt there is always 
that apprehension tugging at your heart that you may come 
back without him ; and indeed nearly all hawks are eventually 
lost. The shed stands .empty. The author quarters the 
countryside in vain. Every rumour that his hawk has been seen 
turns out to be groundless. Hopes dwindle and disappear ; the 
hawk is gone for ever. And thus it is with Gos, and the last 
part of the book is devoted to his battered successor Cully, also 
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German and a goshawk, who, after many disappointments, ends 
on a note of triumph with the author’s first kill. 

Nowadays the scarcity of meat has made falconry in Britain 
impossible, for a goshawk could eat up the whole of one human 
being’s puny meat-ration for a week at a sitting and still be 
hungry. But even were there meat, few of us would now have 
sufficient spare time, as we are more and more heavily pre- 
occupied with the daily round of living. Thus this art, which 
survived the revolution of the invention of the breech-loading 
shot-gun, goes into abeyance in Britain, as indeed it is only too 
certain that so many other arts must do in a country which 
suffers from the sickness of too little leisure. When Britain 
again comes to realise the need for leisure if we are not to lose 
our hold on the arts, then this art will return again. 


Church and Welfare State 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HE Church of England is a very old institution, but never 

before in all its history has it had to deal with a Welfare 

State. We need to take fresh soundings about it if we 
are to discover where we stand. By merely finding fault because 
it happens to be a Labour Government which administers the 
Welfare State in England we shall help neither State nor Church 
nor people. It is here to stay, and it would have been created 
in some form, no matter what kind of Government had been in 
power. Few worse disasters can be imagined than its total and 
ignominious failure, for a Welfare State which fails will not 
be succeeded by a return to some kind of laissez-faire govern- 
mental policy, but by such a tyranny as this country has rarely 
seen. Up to the present our own Welfare State has been by no 
means hostile to the Church, and the Christian cause would gain 
nothing if we wantonly made it so. 

But there are certain absolute principles on which it is incon- 
ceivable the Church should ever weaken. On all of them 
the Welfare State might trespass, and on some, though un- 
wittingly, it is very near trespassing now. The Church is 
Christian ; as such it is committed to the Christian doctrine of 
man as possessing a uniquely sacred individual personality. The 
Church is Anglican ; it is therefore committed to the supremacy 
of freedom over regimentation, of variety over sameness, and to 
the priority of the pastoral over all other forms of ministry. The 
Church is catholic ; it is thereby committed to the maintenance 
within its own life of the essentials of catholicity. 

The Welfare State, on the other hand, is one in which all the 
power of government is exerted to see that no single citizen 
falls below a reasonably high level of economic and physical 
security. So far, any Christian who objects can only be doing 
so either out of dislike of the particular Government concerned 
or out of ignorance of his own theology. Economic security for 
all is quite evidently part and parcel of the Christian doctrine 
of man. But the Welfare State goes further. It cares and aims 
for social justice, but it sees itself as the only competent supplier 
of this bounty. Moreover, since there is hardly a single depart- 
ment of life which is irrelevant to the idea of total social security, 
there is no field which touches any part of a man’s life in which 
the Government of a Welfare State can declare itself to be 
imcompetent. 

By strict logic, therefore, the Welfare State ought to be very 
jealous of any efforts other than its own which are made for 
the good of the people, and ought to regard all voluntary 
organisations for promoting social welfare as its rivals. But 
logic does not rule the world—not the British world anyway— 
and for that we may be thankful. The British Welfare State 
has shown no desire to warn the Church to get off the ground 
which was once its own but which it must now share with the 
State. We may still keep our schools, still take our share of 
the burden of caring for friendless children, still undertake the 
lion’s share of the work of moral welfare. On our side the 


Church has accepted the principle that the Welfare State must 
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itself undertake a great many of the works of mercy which w 
once exclusively her own, and set the standards which all see 
~ "7 works must reach. It is therefore unlikely that the 
: om tween Welfare State and Christian Church wil] come 
But it is almost inevitable that sooner or later relationsh; 

will become strained, as they do in every family on carts ta 
time to time ; and if the strain is not to become a breach which 
would be very bad indeed for both sides, it is just as well that 
we should be thinking akead of where and when this strain is 
likeliest to arise. The trouble will come in the field of basic 
Christian doctrine and its application to human relationships, 
and there, I think, it will come at three points. 

_ First, the Welfare State knows nothing officially of original 
sin, and can take no account of it in its administration. This 
means that it is very badly placed to protect itself from those 
who dishonestly exploit its benevolence because, lacking this 
most wholesome doctrine, it is singularly unwilling to call evil 
by its right name, and to possess much understanding of the 
point of view of those who start from the assumption that all 
human beings, including themselves and the administrators of 
the Welfare State, are miserable sinners. One almost creditable 
part of our original sin is our human perversity in the face of 
those who are always showing us where our undeniable advan- 
tage lies and trying to force us to walk in the way which leads 
to it. All human determination to retain the rich variety of 
personality as against the administrators who try to tidy up and 
diminish this variety for the sake of a collective human good 
stems in part from the twin doctrines of original sin and original 
virtue. The day may come when many people revolt against 


the idea of being improved by the Welfare or any other State,, 


and when it does the Church is bound to take their side. 

Secondly, the Welfare State is bound to act in all our names, 
and though it allows, nay, positively welcomes, the help in works 
of mercy which the different Churches give it, it cannot possibly 
distinguish between them. It is un- or, possibly, inter-denomina- 
tional by principle. But the Church of England believes itself 
to be a catholic Church. More than that, it believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that it is the catholic Church of the land. And it is 
not the fact of the Establishment which makes it believe this of 
itself, for if disestablishment were to come the belief would stil 
be held. It is difficult to see how either in principle or in 
administration the Welfare State can make such a distinction 
or concede such a claim. Because neither State nor Church 
desires to push logic to its extremities, no difficulty has arisen 
over this inherent particularity. But that is not to say that none 
ever will, and a dozen circumstances can be imagined in which 
the Welfare State took some action contrary to catholic principle 
which it innocently imagined that all “the Churches” would 
accept, only to find when it was too late to withdraw that the 
Church of England, or important and influential parts of it, could 
not accept. That day, if it comes, will be bad for Church and 
State alike. 

The third point is more subtle and still more dangerous. 
Whether one looks at it from a Catholic or Protestant point of 
view, Christianity remains an ineradicably sacrificial religion. 
Very near the heart of it lies the sacrifice of Christ and all that 
follows from it, and its whole ethical system stands cn the basis 
of the many-times-repeated teaching of Christ that he who saves 
his life loses it, or, in other words, that at the heart of all 
creativeness lies self-sacrifice. It is impossible to teach 
Christianity without at the same time teaching the idea of 
sacrifice. But in proportion as a Welfare State succeeds in it 
aims, the idea of sacrifice as being universally necessary to the 
good life becomes less and less real, since the whole purpose of 
the Welfare State is to make it more and more unnecessary. 

Under the old system you did not need to be a Christian te 
know that you must sacrifice in many ways to provide for your 
old age, to provide against the day of sickness, to give the 
children a better educational chance, and the like. The teaching 
of Christ which starts with the universality of sacrifice, but raises 
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it to higher levels than these, was therefore not initially incom- 

hensible. But now even to talk of sacrifice as necessary to 
the achievement of a social purpose like health or education is 
becoming a kind of treason against the Welfare State ; and, in 

oportion as it still remains necessary under the Welfare 
State to achieve these ends, it is the recording of a judgement 
that it has either not yet fully succeeded or else that it has failed. 
The whole sacrificial idea is, in fact, an implied criticism of the 
Welfare State. When a generation has grown up to which the 
Welfare State is, so to speak, second nature, a part of the obvious 
and accepted order of things, how are we going to be able to 
preach about sacrifice? Already there are signs that many 
practising and well-taught Christians are more at sea over this 
matter of sacrifice than over any other part of Christian theology. 

It is at these points that the strain in the relationships of 
Christian Church and Welfare State is coming, and a wise Church 
and State will prepare themselves to take this strain. For it is 
in the interests of both that the Welfare State should succeed, 
and it cannot do this without what the Church can bring to 
its help. 


Rhine Army Today 


By RONALD W. CLARK 


mere seventy months such radical changes in function, 

personnel, day-to-day life and morale as those which have 
transformed the British Army of the Rhine from Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s battle-hardened occupation force of 1945 and 
1946 into the Army which today combines the duties of training 
unit and Atlantic Treaty Army vanguard. This metamorphosis 
is not well enough appreciated in Britain. A recent tour of 
Rhine Army suggests that, if it were, there would be few mis- 
givings about the posting to Germany of National Servicemen— 
the eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds who now comprise roughly 
half of the British forces east of the Rhine. As it is, the occa- 
sional sensation, the lurid court-martial or the rare desertion to 
the Russians is apt, not unnaturally, to be viewed from Britain 
against the background of extravagant and uninhibited life which 
characterised the early days of the occupation. Today, however, 
conditions are almost astonishingly different. 

There are many interlocked reasons for this, yet most spring 
from the officially-accepted fact that, for all practical purposes, 
Rhine Army is no longer an Army of Occupation. Carefully 
locked away, although taken out, dusted and no doubt carefully 
modified at regular intervals, there is still, it is true, the famous 
plan for dealing with large-scale civil disturbances: Yet it is, 
so far as military planning is concerned, largely a museum piece. 
What has taken its place are the training schedules, crowding 
closely on one another during the summer months, so that the 
maximum instruction can be given in the minimum time on such 
ideal sites as the Sennelager All-Arms Training Centre, Hohne— 
the old Belsen camp, now unrecognisable from the grim days of 
April, 1945—and the training grounds of Soltau and Munster- 
lager. 

It may seem strange that training, rather than work as one 
of the most forward formations of the Atlantic Army, is what 
appears most prominent to the visitor to Rhine Army. The truth 
is that, with the formations east of the Rhine as meagre as they 
are at present, an air of unreality appears—to the layman at 
least—to hang over either discussion of, or planning for, what 
the Civil Servants would call an emergency. Beside this, training 
appears as a practical task at which results can be achieved. 

The switch from occupation to training duties has had two 
important effects on the life of the soldier. In the first place, 
units have been moved progressively from such great cities as 
Hamburg, Essen, Hanover and Brunswick, the places where 
trouble might have been expected in the early days, and the 
majority of troops are now stationed in the smaller towns and 
villages or in the open country on the fringes of the training areas. 


| iw armies of modern times can have experienced in a 
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The physical background of the soldier's life has changed from 
bomb-damage to field or forest ; just how great the psychological 
and moral effects of such a change can be are fully appreciated 
only by those who have lived in defeated Germany. 

Another “most important result of the stress on training is that 
the soldier has something to do, The dull chores of occupation 
duty, rarely explained and sometimes inexplicable, have been 
replaced by the more exciting business of learning how to handle 
the 52-ton Centurions or the Sextons, those 25-pounders ingeni- 
ously mounted on Sherman chassis. During the summer months, 
two weeks out of three are spent “in the field.” There are 
armoured-car patrols through the Harz Mountains, signals exer- 
cises which traverse the whole zone, and an amount of technical 
instruction that intrigues, if it sometimes bewilders, the man 
who has had only some eight or nine weeks in the Army. Every 
nineteen-year-old with his heart in the right place enjoys sleeping 
and cooking in the open—at least so long as the battle conditions 
are simulated ; the result, noticeable in unit after unit, is an 
almost complete lack of the “couldn’t-care-less” attitude not 
unknown among National Servicemen in Britain. 

The factor which has, of course, drastically altered the com- 
position of Rhine Army is the integration into it of this constant 
flow of National Servicemen. New drafts come into the units 
every two or three weeks, and the problem of fitting them into 
training schedules—particularly those of tank regiments, where 
it may be impossible to keep together complete crews for more 
than a few months—is a ticklish one. Yet from the administra- 
tion side there is a different view. The remark of one officer 
that the National Servicemen were “ not old enough to have culti- 
vated vice” is not entirely cynical ; and crime, desertion and 
V.D.—the third of which at one time presented a problem of 
considerable gravity—are now virtually non-existent. 

There is a very good reason for stressing this aspect of life in 
Germany today. For there have been suggestions that the in- 
experienced National Serviceman straight from school is the last 
man to post to a country riddled with the abnormalities of defeat 
and occupation. The argument makes sense—and very good 
sense in my opinion—only if the abnormalities have remained. 
They have not, and while it is only fair to give part of the credit 
for the present high standard of conduct in Rhine Army to the 
good sense of the National Serviceman, there are two other 
factors which no honest person should ignore. The first is 
German currency reform, allied with the greater availability of 
food and other goods in Western Germany, a combination which 
has virtually wiped out the incentive for casual black-market 
dealings between troops and German civilians. The temptations 
have been removed and Army life is healthier because of it. 

Quite as important a factor is the settlement in Germany of 
the wives and children of officers and men. In some units one 
in ten of the officers and men have their families living only a 
few hundred yards from the barracks from which they work. 
This innovation since the early days of the occupation has as 
great an effect on the younger and unmarried men as on their 
seniors. For it means that most National Servicemen have a 
fireside—a British fireside—to which they can go. The steady- 
ing effect of this is astonishing to anyone who has not made an 
extended tour of Rhine Army units for a number of years. 
Added to the sobering effect which this long arm of Britain 
stretching out on to the plains of Germany has had on the part- 
time soldier is that of the greatly expanded welfare services. 
“Never a dull moment” (nor an expensive one) might well be 
the motto of the off-duty soldier in Germany today. ; 

If there is any criticism of the way in which Rhine Army is 
livirig today it is, perhaps, that the pendulum has swung too far 
from the position of the early days ; that both officers and men 
work, play and think too deeply entrenched behind British con- 
tacts and services, that they are too rigidly cut off from the 
peoples and the customs of the country in which they are serving. 
It is listurbing to find how few learn German ; it is astonishing 
how many are totally ignorant of everything more than a score 
of miles from their base, although here the Treasury’s heavy hand 
on the petrol issues is partly to blame. 
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It is against this background of an Army half formed of keen, 
well-disciplined, yet dangerously inexperienced and constantly 
changing 19-year-olds, that a few more serious points should be 
considered. They are all obvious not only to the visitor but to 
the thousands of Germans employed by Rhine Army and to 
many of the 3,000 Germans who travel from west to east across 
the zonal frontier each month—a figure which has not, perhaps 
received the publicity which it warrants. 

The first is the astonishingly high “ teeth-to-tail” ratio of the 
British forces, obtained mainly by the extensive use of the Mixed 
Service Organisation (Poles, Yugoslavs and similar refugees), 
and the 40,000-strong German Service Organisation. These 
carry out auxiliary duties for the Army while large numbers of 
other Germans, employed on a regimental basis, relieve the 
National Serviceman, and the Regular, of such heart-rending 
tasks as “spud-bashing,” mess waiting and barrack-cleaning. 
Most men in Rhine Army, in fact, are trained as fighting troops. 

Then there is the much-publicised question of equipment, 
which to the observer still appears unanswerable. In spite of the 
Shermans and the Centurions there appear to be gaping 
deficiencies which cannot be covered up by all the loyal argu- 
ments of Staff officers gallantly propounding the official “ line.” 
There is finally the question of security. Rhine Army professes 
to be quite satisfied with the situation, and one must leave it at 
that. It is certainly difficult to see what more could be done 
under present conditions. But to the casual observer it seems 
astonishing that Germans—who in practice may cross the inter- 
zonal frontier with impunity—should have quite such easy access 
to quite so much information. 


The Advance of Science 


By ANGELA THIRKELL 


LETTER was published not long ago in that most 
A respectable organ which I will call The Thunderer, noted 

for the large square article in the top right-hand corner of 
its central page, carrying, I believe, great weight with those who 
read it ; though its peculiar shape makes it singularly unattrac- 
tive to the eye and hence—as we all mostly read by eye, in great 
gulps, rather than line upon line—what one might call illegible. 
The letter, to return to what I was trying to say, was about the 
future of the telecinema. 


The writer states that more than a quarter of a million people 
saw the telecinema at the South Bank during the first ten weeks 
of running, while thousands of others were unable to gain 
admission. Not that this can seriously have marred their outing. 
The English crowd (for British I will not say ; any foreigner can 
become a British subject and most of them do, but we who are 
English were born so and will please ourselves, in the great words 
of Mrs. Gamp) has unfortunately become queue-minded, and will 
wait for hours in stolid anticipation of it does not quite know 
what. Nor is this attitude entirely formed by the bitter constraint 
of having to queue for food. Charles Dickens, who knew human 
nature inside out, has immortalised the crowd that waited outside 
Mr. Nupkins’s house, looking through a grating in the gate which 
commanded a view of nothing. 


It is further affirmed that the popularity of this invention can 
largely be attributed to the novelty of the techniques 
demonstrated, which include large screen television and stereo- 
scopic films accompanied by “ panoramic or stereoscopic sound 
projection,” whatever that may mean. “ Wonderful stereoscopic 
films! Wonderful stereoscopic sound projection! Whirr! 
Whirr !—all by wheels—whiz! whiz! all by steam.” 

I was honoured by an invitation to be interviewed at the 
telecinema. My companion, for I was generously given a free 
pass for two, had already visited the South Bank and pointed 
out to me its potential beauties, from which I gathered that at 
night you did not so much notice the tawdriness, the pretentious- 
ness, the Jitter (for a free English public scorns to use any of the 
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rubbish bins provided for it even if the letter L is writ large u 
them), because the lights were so pretty. But it was five o'clock 
of an east-windy, dusty, grey, uninteresting day. 

As we neared the telecinema we saw the queue which stretched 
away round a corner to infinity, and were very glad not to be 
in it. Inside the telecinema we were literally on velvet. A 
richly carpeted staircase met our eyes and caressed our ‘feet, 
From one courteous gentleman to another we were wafted to a 
foyer (if that is the word) carpeted from wall to wall—the house- 
wife’s unattainable dream. Here I found an acquaintance of 
evacuation days, and we sat on a richly upholstered sofa 
c couch ” is now the horrible common usage) and gossiped ; 
beside us a television box in which we saw ourselves, very dis. 
concertingly, as we talked, but we were not yet being televised 
and could gossip freely. 

The signal was given. I retired from the sofa and then came 
forward again to greet with (I hope) admirably feigned surprise 
my evacuation friend. Again we sat on the sofa, but now we 
were visible and audible to the cinema audience. We did what 
is horribly known as “ chat” together. I enjoyed it. I find the 
sound of my own voice (the rather over-educated voice of the 
average Englishwoman which sounds so dreadful when you hear 
yourself on a record) quite intoxicating, and under my com- 
panion’s skilful leading questions I was ready to tell the world 
anything, to answer any question. With admirable tact and 
determination my introducer headed me off, kept me at bay and 
gave me my congé. 

Having done—and enjoyed—my bit, I was rewarded by being 
taken to the telecinema itself to see the stereoscopic-and hear the 
stereophonic miracle of science. My companion and I were put 
in a little box in front of the circle and given “ polarised ” glasses, 
without which the stereoscopic films cannot be seen. After a few 
minutes we both found that our heads and eyes were aching past 
endurance. One of our guides told me, not without modest 
pride, that oculists found the eye-strain imposed by the tele- 
cinema most useful in certain cases. It may be so, but I should 
not like to try it. 

The first film was a kind of bogus scientist making wisecracks 
about the telecinema with the condescension considered suitable 
for the public. He was followed by a film from the Canadian 
National Film Board, the excellence of whose past work needs 
no comment. It was called “ Oscillations ” (or, for the French 
Canadians, Oscillations). It consisted of a number of wavy lines, 
geometrical figures, worms(?), starfish(?) and others moving in 
a kind of rhythmic slow dance upon a background of the violent 
blue well-known in “Glorious Technicolor.” When they had 
finished whatever it was they were doing, we were taken for a 
trip down Old Father Thames, in colour. But the effect of the 
colours (science has not got them right yet) and the stereoscopic- 
ness was that the whole thing looked like a cardboard model, 
with no touch of life and strangely dwarfish. We were then 
taken out by another very kind official and joined the queue for 
No. 76 or No. 46 bus. 

But as for “novelty” ? In the early nineteen-twenties, in a 
cheap cinema in Melbourne, did not I and my little boys see it 
all? We were given glasses—not polarised it is true, but one red 
and one green. We saw a film with the glasses on ; the people 
were solid ; a girl in a swing came right out (apparently) into 
our faces and several people shrieked. But we did not have 
headaches. “Wonderful stereoscopic projection! Whirr! 
Whirr! all by science ; whiz! whiz! all by science.” 

So ends the visit. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


WAS reading this week one of the short articles which M. 

Georges Duhamel from time to .time contributes to the 

Figaro. 1 always enjoy reading M. Dubamel, since he is 
an urbane and observant man. He approaches the intricacies and 
dangers of our modern life with affable displeasure, with courteous 
repugnance. He wishes that he lived in the leisurely days of the 
Goncourts, but since fate has denied him that special form of 
lethargy, he adapts himself to the more strenuous exactions of 
the epoch with grunts of indignant resignation. Moreover, M. 
Duhamel, unlike most Academicians, is aware that French is a 
living, rather than a dead, language: he writes sentences of such 
length that he has to catch himself up and repeat the beginning ; 
even as a broadcaster, when he has put too great a strain upon 
the attention of his audience, has to recapitulate his opening 
words in order to render his syntax audible and clear. Then 
M. Duhamel, much to the delight of his admirers, employs new 
or forgotten words, so that one is driven to consult Larousse, and 
often discovers that M. Duhamel has, with perfect correctness, 
manufactured a word all on his own. Such is the way that lan- 
guage ought to be treated by those whose business it is to handle, 
massage, refurbish and rejuvenate the thing. I have often used 
words that do not occur in the Oxford English Dictionary even 
under the designation “arch,” and I feel refreshed when I have 
done so. I do not mind very much if during the ensuing week I 
receive letters from doriphores asking me what “ hypoulic ” 
means. It may happen that one of the words I invent may fifty 
years from now be adopted by some distinguished writer and will 
figure in the 205! edition of the O.E.D. as “ hypoulic: rare.” In 
any case, as I was saying, having been diverted from the main 
path of my argument by the charm of M. Duhamel’s winding 
sentences, I relish his wisdom as much as his style and disagree 
delightedly with almost everything he writes. 

* * * * 


In the article I am considering, M. Duhamel begins, as so 
many French writers begin, by quoting Descartes. He recalls 
how that true begetter of the Latin mind stated that he would 
have been unable to make any contribution to human philosophy 
had it not been that he had contracted the habit of indulging in 
long sessions of internal thought, or in what the French call (since 
we have ourselves no name for the process) recueillement. Had 
Descartes lived in 1951 he would not have been able to achieve 
solitude, and therefore all the essential precepts according to 
which the French think, speak and write would never have been 
divulged or inculcated. M. Duhamel contends that the crisis of 
civilisation in which we have lived since 1914, with its incessant 
social, political and economic turmoil, has profoundly affected 
the moral, intellectual and emotional habits of mankind. We 
pass our days in what Paul Valéry called “ the contemporary 
uproar.” There is no time allowed us for sessions of solitary 
thought, no time for “ serene conversation with our friends,” no 
time even for sleep, no time to detach ourselves from the turmoil 
around us. As a result, according to M. Duhamel (and I dis- 
believe him), the statistics demonstrate that people die younger 
than formerly and the figures for nervous illnesses and break- 
downs show a sharp upward curve. What we require, says M. 
Duhamel, is some miraculous narcotic, some “ drogue mirifique,” 
that will send us harmlessly to sleep for a period of six months. 
Yet such is the rush of modern existence, the sleeper, on awaken- 
ing from this void repose, would be wholly unable to understand 
anything of the changed new world that opened to his eyes. 

* . * * 


I suppose it is true that we of 1951 are not allowed any time 
for the “ colloque intime” from which Descartes and his suc- 
cessors derived such benefits. I suppose it is correct to say that 
those of us who do not possess phenomenal powers of concentra- 
tion, or whose attention is readily distracted by the charm of the 
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NICOLSON 


life around us, are exposed to more varied and frequent inter- 
ruptions than were our grandfathers of a hundred years ago. 
People are always repeating complaints regarding the strain of 
contemporary life, and I imagine that there must be some truth 
in what they assert. Yet my own experience is that the young 
man of twenty years old is in 1951 less exposed to interruption 
than was his predecessor who attained the age of twenty in the 
year 1906. M. Duhamel would not agree with me, and would 
instance afternoons spent in lilac-scented gardens at Auteuil or 
Passy, with no sound to worry one beyond the hum of bumble- 
bees and the distant murmurs of victorias circulating in the 
Avenue des Acacias. I admit that in France, where the frequent 
explosion of the horn is regarded as a sign of careful driving, 
the gardens of Neuilly are today less silent than they were before 
the invention of the internal combustion engine. Yet this is not 
true of the placid streets of London, which, | contend, are quieter 
in 1951 than they were in the distant days of 1906. Before the 
first war it was customary, if one desired a cab, to open the front 
door and to blow long strident blasts upon a little whistle that 
spent long, dusty hours hanging on a nail in the hall. These 
blasts would echo from ten doorsteps at the same time in a 
single London square. They sufficed to wake the dead. 
* * * * 


My recollection also is that, before the first war, the hour of 
tea-time (surely the hour designed by British householders as of 
all others the best adapted for the colloque intime or the “ serene 
conversation ”) was rendered hideous by the loud urban cries 
of newsvendors. These urchins would run down the pavements 
yelling the virtues of their wares: what they shouted was as 
cacophonous and incomprehensible as the Delphic cantations that 
boom out to us from the loud-speakers of our larger railway 
stations: but none the less one strained the ear to catch the 
headlines that they bawled. The strain of so doing was incessant 
and concentrated. How calm in comparison do the London 
streets of today seem to us as the shadows gather and only the 
distant footsteps of a pedestrian echo across the twilight square! 
How comforting to be able to turn a knob and to hear the 
educated accents of the announcer giving us, in a tone at once 
restrained and confiding, the headlines of the six o’clock news! 
Nor do | believe M. Duhamel when he suggests that the lilac- 
scented gardens of Neuilly were cloisters of recueillement. My 
own impression is that primitive societies are always noisier than 
civilised societies. A Buganda village in the heart of Africa is 
noisier at sundown than the whole of Kensington. People shout 
and beat drums ; children yell as only African children can yell ; 
and all the dogs of the primaeval forest start barking to each 
other as the moon rises above the crocodiles. Never, in Onslow 
Square, does such an orchestra of uproar arise at sunset. Our 
urban civilisation has at least given us the habit of speaking in 
undertones. 

* 7 * * 

The telephone, so poets grumble, is of all modern devices the 
greatest threat to solitude: they ignore the fact that it is possible, 
with but little effort, to leave the receiver off. No modern noise, 
not even the automatic drill, can compare with the thunder of 
brewers’ drays on cobble-stones. I can recall the epoch when, 
in Continental cities, the roar and rattle of wheels and hoofs upon 
the pavé were utterly destructive of any serene conversation. 
And what, I ask M. Duhamel, about the horrible amount of time 
that our forefathers’ wasted? Off they would ride or drive across 
the Park to leave a note, or even a visiting-card, in Gloucester 
Place: the same operation can today be performed by two 
minutes on the telephone. It may be true that our ancestors had 
a comforting sense of security, and felt safe enough provided they 
possessed twenty thousand in the three per cents. Yet how 
wretched to lie awake at night brooding on the Thirty-nine 
Articles! I prefer the ease of 1951. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


“ Murder Inc.” (London Pavilion.)——“ The Golden Horde.” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) “An American in 
Paris.” (Empire, Sunday.) 


IN Murder Inc., a piece of thuggery available only to those over 
sixteen, Mr. Humphrey Bogart is, for a change, on the right side 
of the law. He is a district attorney, and lends his sad bloodhound 
face and tough technique to the pursuit of a group of vicious men 
whose day-to-day business is murder. For a price they will kill 
anybody anywhere and sink the bodies in a nice glutinous marsh. 
Directed by Mr. Bretaigne Windust, this picture provides all the 
emotional upheavals proper to a good crime film; in fact by the 
end I personally was so nervous that the explosion of a paper bag 
would have given me a heart attack. Most of the cast are, from 
first to last, riddled with fear, Messrs. Zero Mostel and Ted de 
Corsia in particular giving notable examples of abject terror; and 
as fear, especially as here when it is unerringly timed, is infectious, 
I found myself in what is indelicately termed a muck sweat. 

This is not a brutal film inasmuch as none of the murders com- 
mitted is seen, and yet the breath of violence hangs over it like a 
heavy crépe canopy. Except for a few policemen, all the faces are 
evil, weak or mad, and one can but cower back in one’s seat, hating 
and yet fascinated by the poison they exude from every eyelash, 
hating and yet gripped by every move in the sordid game. Murder 
Inc. is a very good film indeed, and one which must appeal to 


anyone who happens to have a base instinct about him. 
* * ” . 





It is hard to know to whom The Golden Horde will appeal. 
Perhaps to the very naive or to those who take a perverse delight 
in Hollywood's historical horrors. Purporting to be the story of 
Genghis Khan's attack on Samarkand, with Mr. David Farrar as an 
English Crusader defending Christianity, honour and the Princess 
Shalimar, played in an infinite variety of chiffon and sequins by 
Miss Ann Blyth, it is from the first swipe of the scimitar to the last 
amorous clinch as deep a bath of bathos as any critic can hope 
to bathe in. Its unintentioned humour is magnificent, and both the 
dialogue and the acting are so appalling and the situations so 
grotesque—lI particularly liked it when the Crusaders went upstairs 
in the Palace lift—that only the very nicest people can fail to be 
convulsed. 

In the same programme is Francis Goes to the Races, a film 
I] have not had the opportunity of seeing but which I believe 
relates the further adventures of a talking mule. 

* * * * 


In the musical line there has been fittle of any quality since 
On the Town; so it is with a deep contented sigh that I can 
now point a recommending finger at something nearly as good, 
almost as stimulating and undoubtedly aesthetically superior. An 
American in Paris stars Mr. Gene Kelly and Miss Leslie Caron 
as dancers, M. Georges Guetary as a singer, Mr. Oscar Levant as 
a pianist and comedian, and Miss Nina Foch as a beauty. The 
story, set in Montmartre, is blessed with delightful dialogue of a 
gay inconsequential nature, written by Mr. Alan Jay Lerner, and 
the director, Mr. Vincente Minnelli, has been not only imaginative 
but at times inspired. Added to which there is the tate Mr. George 
Gershwin’s music, about the magical cadences of which everything 
has been said long ago and need neither be repeated nor refuted. 
If at times the high spirits of the players tend to dim their talents, 
their dancing and singing becoming submerged in tomfoolery, there 
are ample compensations, for not only are there touches of wit 
but also moments of rare Technicolor beauty, and, at the end, a 
very ambitious ballet—one of those ballets in which screen lovers 
become ensnared when they are unhappy, half pipe-dream and half 
nightmare, in this case half Toulouse-Lautrec and half Topolski. 
]t gives a wholly vigorous finale to a wholly satisfactory film. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
THEATRE 


“Fires of Midsummer Eve.” By Hermann Sudermann, (Embassy.) 


Tue play is a good deal more important nowadays than the player. 
Nevertheless, there are a few players one would cheerfully go to 
see making silk purses out of sows’ ears. Well in the forefront of 
these is Miss Yvonne Mitchell, a young actress who gives the impres- 
sion of being most seriously dedicated to her art and who can at 





times express the extremes of emotion in a manner that could fail 
to move only the stalest and most wrinkled of imaginations, 
Happily, in this new English version of Sudermann’s Johannisfeyer 
she has something more promising than a sow’s ear to work on 
The more obvious romanticism of the play may be something 
imposed from without, but the drama comes cleanly enough from 
the characters themselves. An East Prussian farmer (the play is 
set in the "80s) takes a boy and a girl into the family which he 
rules with an affectionate bluster—the boy, his nephew : the girl 
the daughter of a Lithuanian beggar-woman. The pair fall in love. 
and under the sultry sky of Midsummer their love is consummated, 
But the boy is betrothed to the landowner’s daughter, and to preserve 
the happiness of the household which has sheltered them the girl 
Heimchen, must renounce him. On that note of unresolved pathos 
the play ends, effectively enough. The human comedy continues 
while the outsider, the character born for tragedy, stifles her passion 
and gazes, as it were, through the thick plate-glass which separates 
her from the joys and sorrows of ordinary living. 

The part of Heimchen is a good one for Miss Mitchell, who 
will surely astonish us all one day with a performance in which 
an infinity of emotional content is strictly, classically controlled, 
The greater weight of the drama rests on her shoulders (although 
there are fine performances by Mr. Reginald Dyson, Mr. Laurence 
Payne and Miss Adrienne Corri), and it is her emotional intensity 
which keeps it from slumping into the more confused attitudes of 
northern-romantic-realism. The faults in her performance derive 
without exception from abundance of intelligence and emotion, not 
from any paucity of either. What Miss Mitchell must do is not 
to strain further but to ease up, and one of these days she will 
delight us not only with her passion but also with that subtle variety 
of emphasis which is at the moment somewhat lacking. She can 
afford to distribute her gifts rather less lavishly. 


* Prophesy to the Wind.” By Norman Nicholson. 


IN this verse play Mr. Nicholson dwells lovingly on a Cumberland 
dale in which, long after the great atomic war which has destroyed 
European civilisation, a simple pastoral community is established. 
But into this vivid, uncomplicated environment, among these shep- 
herds and chieftains and pirates who have the clear definition of 
characters out of the sagas, Mr. Nicholson plumps from the post- 
atomic-war blue an earnest scientist from the twentieth century, 
all agog to get material progress on the rails again. He comes on 
an ancient dynamo and makes it work. But the ruler of the dale, 
unimpressed by the promise of power and wealth and seeing in the 
dynamo only a channel through which old evils might be brought 
to birth again, has the scientist killed. The dale-ruler’s daughter, 
however, is with child by this intruder from the ashen past. and 
one is invited to understand that the child may inherit his father’s 
scientific urge and in time push back the curtain of technical 
ignorance which the new age (in a not unreasonable spirit of self- 
protection ?) has drawn about it. The scientist, arguing before his 
death with the dale-ruler, says in effect: “ We scientists simply do 
what you tell us to do. Order destruction and we destroy. Order 
creation and we create.” While this may be a reasonable state- 
ment of the general position of scientists (not that many of them 
today have the commendable humility to admit it), it also explains 
why an audience should be indifferent to the fate of him who utters 
it. But Mr. Nicholson’s play, competently staged at the Watergate, 
may be recommended for the tough-timbered poetry of the passages 
without message. TAIN HAMILTON. 
MUSIC 


I misseD Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s concerto on July 31st, owing to the 
revival of the Fairy Queen, and Goffredo Petrassi’s Partita was not 
given after all on August 6th, as Sir Malcolm Sargent was unable 
to conduct. The novelties that I have heard so far at the Proms, 
therefore, are Maurice Jacobson’s Symphonic Suite for strings, 
Maurice Johnstone’s Tarn Hows and Herbert Murrill’s violoncello 
concerto. I did not feel that Jacobson’s Symphonic Suite deserved 
a place in the Prom. programmes, although there is much to be said 
for giving any work a hearing that is a good example of its kind, 
whether it is a rhapsody on folk-tunes or an atonal scherzo : so that 
an imaginary compére could say to the audience, “ This is, or was, 
one way of writing music.” 

According to my programme-note Mr. Jacobson is, at present, on 
his own showing, simply writing music in large quantities in the 
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hope that he will eventually discover an individual style of his own. 
L'appétit vient en mangeant, say the French ; but Mr. Jacobson has 
the appetite and is working on the theory that /e style vient en 
écrivant, a more doubtful speculation. I found nothing, either in 
the ideas of his suite or in his handling of them, to suggest that here 
was a composer in the voracious caterpillar stage, bound in the 
ordinary course of events to become a butterfly. The music was 
fluent but aimless, not inefficient note-spinning ; but a poor thing to 
offer a Prom. audience which is unconsciously forming, rather than 
consciously exercising, its taste. 

Maurice Johnstone’s Tarn Hows might be likened to a careful and 
lovingly executed water-colour, traditional in idiom and feeling but 
a good modern example of a genre no longer in fashion. As a 
musical study of a stretch of Northern inland water, Tarn Hows 
very properly owes something to Grieg and Delius ; but the sensibility 
expressing itself in this idiom was unmistakable, and the composer's 
imaginative experience communicated itself to his listeners—just 
as a good water-colour of a familiar landscape will often stir more 
intimate personal memories than a more ambitious study of the 
same landscape in oils. 

In quite a different class from either of these two pieces was the 
concerto by the B.B.C. Director of Music. I should hazard that 
Mr. Murrill is, as a composer, the exact antithesis of Mr. Jacobson ; 
that he writes little, but that little with an exact knowledge of what 
he wishes to do and how he wishes to do it. The result is unmis- 
takably distinguished ; it always holds our attention, and, when the 
composer wishes, engages our emotions. He does not always wish 
to do so, being quite as much interested in clean and lively lines, in 
fine and varied orchestral texture and colour, in the management of 
rhythmical patterns and the achievement of a satisfactory design, 
as in emotional expressiveness. 

These interests have in the past led to Mr. Murrill’s being classed, 
not unreasonably, among the Francophils ; but this concerto, dedi- 
cated to Casals and built around a Catalan folk-song, is perhaps 
Latin in its balance and economy and in the quality of its emotion, 
but has nothing specifically French about it. Although constructed 
in One continuous movement, the concerto is clearly divided into 
four sections, the third and fourth of which carry most of the 
Spanish colour. The Song of the Birds, which provides the material 
for the andante molto moderato, is a poignantly beautiful folk-song, 
which often recalled the magical opening section of Granados’s La 
Maja y el Ruisehor—nostalgic without sentimentality and rich 
without any cloying quality. The soloist, Vera Canning, was here 
at her most eloquent. In the more brilliant passages, especially in 
the two opening sections, her tone was hardly large enough for the 
hall, and her passage-work had not quite the effortless brilliance that 
is demanded of the concerto-player. Martin Cooper. 


ART 


He was called variously satanic, gross, bestial, vicious and crapulous, 
but Toulouse-Lautrec—the “ little monster "—was, according to 
Tristan Bernard, simply a completely free being. He remained 
curiously withdrawn from the life he appeared to embrace so utterly 
and observed it without apportioning approval or blame. He had 
affinities with all the movements of the fin-de-siécle—Pater, Wilde, 
Whistler, the Beggarstaffs in England, the Symbolists and Nabis in 
France—but he remained too interested in people to be interested in 
theories. The felicities of cuisine. subtleties of colour and texture, 
were not for him ; the movement and architecture of his composition 
are summary and casual ; he neither solves nor sets himself problems 
of space or lighting; but with what tenacity did he pursue his 
intuitive analysis of character and with what sharp delight did that 
myopic eye pounce upon some revelatory movement or gesture with 
which to stock that extraordinary memory! It was not only the 
Japanese print which fascinated him but the oriental method of 
prolonged observation and rapid execution. Joyant posed more than 
75 times for his portrait. Half a hundred visits to a cabaret might 
be necessary to fix in the mind the exactly splayed awkwardness of 
a limb, the landscape of a back How tenderly, how lightly that 
delicate, wavering, butterfly touch alighted on a nostril, a wrinkle, 
a grimace, a sagging jaw-line, a mascara-ed lid, dissolving all bitter- 
hess and cruelty in a touching generosity of spirit. But with what 
dynamic vitality was the ephemeral moment. made imperishable ! 

It is 50 years since Lautrec died. He has his permanent home 
at Albi, but a series of great exhibitions has recently carried his 
work far and wide. The best of his paintings, recently on show at 
the Orangerie in Paris, have not béen seen here, but London (and 
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later Bristol and Liverpool) is fortunate in having the opportunity 
to study the remarkable and virtually complete collection of his 
lithographic work made by Ludwig Charell, and presented by the 
Arts Council at the New Burlington Galleries. It consists of some 
330 prints, together with drawings, notes and photographs, varying 
from the slightest caricature, made permanent only by the accident 
of having been drawn on paper and not a café table, to the most 
elaborate print of eight colours. (Elsa la Viennoise is shown in no 
fewer than seven progressive states.) By the mere fact of repetition, 
La Goulue, Yvette Guilbert, Jane Avril and the rest become pre- 
sences that obsess the onlooker almost as they obsessed Lautrec. 
He thought of himself as a realist, but the world he created, the 
evocation of a vanished period which perhaps never existed, stirs us 
by its heightened unreality. M. H. Mivp.eron. 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


IN most ways the Salzburg Festival is now the result of an Austro- 
German cultural union, yet it is still largely a celebration of Austrian 
music and theatre. In front of the monumental facade of the 
cathedral Hugo von Hofmannstal’s Jedermann is given each year, 
reproducing every movement of the original Reinhardt productioa 
of 1920. This year Grillparzer’s Sappho is being performed in the 
Undinist Archbishop Sitticus’s open-air theatre at Hellbrun. he 
Merry Widow is given a charming new production at the Landes- 
theater, while the emphasis of the orchestral concerts is, as always, 
on Mozart, whose music takes on another dimension when heard 
in the rococo Mirabell Gardens after an evening walk among 
the entirely Southern architecture of his native town. 


Two Mozart operas are given this year—The Magic Flute and 
Idomeneo—in the Felsenreitschule, a word which the programme 
translates as “ Rocky Riding School.” It is an ancient riding-school 
with a series of arcades cut out of the rock-face which hangs over 
half the length of the Old Town. In 1948 Oskar Fritz Schuh and 
the designer with whom he invariably works, Caspar Neher, built 
a permanent non-proscenium stage against the rock-arcades— 
inspired, in the architectural design, by the Palladium theatre at 
Vicenza. The columns and pediment of the set are unattractive in 
themselves and it is a pity that more architectural taste was not 
used, but Neher’s idea seems to be to use the set as a lay-figure to 
support decorative details appropriate to each production. The 
width of the stage and its exaggerated height allow superbly dramatic 
moments, but when two or three characters are alone on the 
stage the effect is anti-humanistic. The whole convention of this 
style of production is more intellectually self-conscious than the 
open-air opera in the Baths of Caracalla or the Boboli Gardens, 
and is correspondingly more difficult to accustom oneself to. 
Musically, The Magic Flute, under Furtwangler, is the more suc- 
cessful. Erich Kunz’s Papageno could not be bettered, and what 
a pleasure it is to hear the music of the Queen of the Night's 
Attendants given the fine voices it deserves. The Queen of the 
Night herself (Wilma Lipp) was disappointing. 

In the Festival Theatre itself Orello is being given a fine per- 
formance under Furtwingler, with the Chilean Ramen Vinay as 
the Moor, and Paul Schéffler as an excellent lago. Vinay, in 
spite of an unsympathetic voice, makes a great impression. Ofeilo, 
of all Verdi's works, is most suited to the genius of Furtwingler, 
who has, I believe, never conducted Verdi's works before; “ von 
Meister zum Maestro” was an appropriate comment made after 
the performance. 

Undoubtedly the most important of this year’s productions is 
the Boehm-Schuh-Neher Wozzeck, with Josef Hermann as 
Wozzeck and Christ! Goltz as Marie. All the artists were pos- 
sessed by the passionately dramatic quality of the music, and 
Christl Goltz’s performance magnificently realises the atavistic 
sexuality of the part. There can no longer be any excuse for 
thinking of Berg’s music as undramatic ; only visual performance 
shows the essential dramatic nature of the music and reveals the 
Opera as a masterpiece. The closing minutes are unforgettable, 
when Marie's little son stands alone on the stage with his hop-stick 
after he has been told that his mother is dead. Not knowing what 
death is, he smiles and sings “ Hop-hop, hop-hop, hop-hop” as 
the curtain falls. MICHAEL SWAN. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 76 
Report by E. W. Fordham 


Walter Bagehot said: “ A man's mother is his misfortune: his 
wife is his fault.” A prize of £5 was offered for three new epigrams 
on domestic relations, . 

I was apprehensive of mothers-in-law, nervous of aunts, and 
rather anxious about babies. My fears were not wholly unjustified ; 
but so much wit and ingenuity has been displayed that I have no 
complaints to make, except that it is extremely difficult to arrive at 
a fair judgement. It is clear that most competitors are world-weary 
cynics, almost all are unhappily married, and that all who are 
married detest the relatives of husband or wife as the case may be. 
But now to cut the cackle. 

Many entries have one epigram that took my fancy ; some have 
two ; a very few have three. For crisp acidity | liked, “ In-laws are 
outlaws” (A. M. Sayers). “ Mother’s a bother; Wife's another” 
(J. H. Meiklejohn). “A kitchen shared is a larder bared” (T. S. 
Barnes), and “ Where there’s a Will there’s a wail” (Susan Miles). 
Less crisp, but equally acid, are: “It is the first law of heredity 
that the faults of children are derived from the other parent” 
(W. B. Wake), and “ Married happiness consists largely of making 
allowances—especially dress allowances” (M. James). 

Since there are no completely triumphant entries, justice, I fear, 
demands severe mincing of the prize money lest many highly- 
deserving entrants go empty away. 

I am, therefore, allotting prizes of 15s. to F. A. V. Madden, 
W. M. L. Escombe, R. James and Arthur Rowan, and Ss. to each 
of eight other competitors. Name and address of Susti, please. 


PRIZES 
(F. A. V. MADDEN) 
It is diplomatic to maintain friendly relations—especially if they are 
your wife's. 
“Watch your step, mother. We don't want a stepfather.” 
A man’s wife is his own fault. His children may be someone else's. 
(W. M. L. Escompe) 
It is better to be a dear old thing than wonderful for your age. 
Don't teach your grandmother to suck eggs. Get her to fry them 
for you. 
It is a wise child that doesn’t know as much as its own father. 
(R. JAMES) 
Marriages are made in heaven; but divorce often brings heaven 


nearer earth. 
When Mr. and Mrs. are stretched to Mister and Mistress marriage 


lines rarely stretch to match 
A honeymoon is the beginning of marriage: the end comes when the 
honey finds the old moon with a new moon in his arms. 
° (ARTHUR ROWAN) 
A husband may make the laws, but his wife decides the customs. 


Cupid has wings with which he often leaves a home. 
More often grows in our lawn than mother thought she had sown 


there 
(JoceLyN C. LEA) 
Any husband can think his wife is an angel, but net even a widower 
can be sure that she is one. 
(DouGLAS HAWSON) 


A peach’s sister is too often a gooseberry. 


(ALLAN M. LaING) 

When fathers freely wild oats sow 

What wonder if in sons they grow ? 

And yet it seems the world would rather 

Condemn the son than blame the father. 
(Mrs. D. S. WALKER) 

A chip of the old block shows which way the wind by-blew. 

(FRANK DUwuNNILL) 

The law that precludes marriage with one’s divorced wife's sister 
must have been enacted ex abundanti cautela, for it can seldom happen 
that anyone wishes to acquire the same mother-in-law twice. 

(Sust) 


Children of the first marriage mind their step. 
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(Lt.-Com. G. W. R. NicHo) 


Nothing will make a marriage bankrupt more quickly than a sleepin 
partner. e 8 
(Joan BATES) 


Women are—women, but mothers are different. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 79 
Set by R. S. Stanier 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a verse 

translation of Catullus VIII: 7 
Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, 
et quod vides perisse perditum ducas. 
fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles, 
cum ventitabas quo puella ducebat 
amata nobis quantum aimabitur nulla. 
ibi illa midta tum iocosa fiebant, 
quae tu volebas nec puella nolebat. 
fulsere vere candidi tibi soles. 
nunc iam illa non vult: tu quoque inpotens noli, 
nec quae fugit sectare, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdura. 
vale, puella. iam Catullus obdurat, 
nec te requiret nec rogabit invitam. 
at tu dolebis cum rogaberis nulla. 
scelesta quae te—vae tibi—manet vita! 
quis nunc te adibit? cui videberis bella ? 
quem nunc amabis? cuius esse diceris ? 
quem basiabis? cui labella mordebis ? 
at tu, Catulle, destinatus obdura. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,’ and must be 
received not later than August 29th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of September 7th. 
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THE CONFUSION OF THE RAILWAY 


Although we are fully aware that the demands of the traffic 
on the principal railways often exceed the means of meeting 
them fairly, we are convinced that much of the worst conse- 
quences might be prevented by only a little more pains to keep 
order. The great cause of vexation, loss, injury, and death, 
is confusion ; and it is a confusion which might be obviated 
without any increase to the permanent works, by introducing 
better discipline and more hands... . 

The confusicn is not limited to any one station or time. 
Under ordinary circumstances, at busy parts of the day, the 
rule is confusion. You buy your ticket; you are ushered on 
to the platform ; more than one train is departing, each train 
having sections for various places; you ask some servant in 
green velveteen for the carriage to which you ate destined, 
and he cannot tell you; a more peremptory demand extorts 
attention, a porter conveys you to one end of a long train, 
and then finds that he does not know his business ; you are 
then sent to the other end, and there you learn definitively that 
your carriage is at the end from which you have just come. 
We are recalling a case within our own knowledge at the Dover 
Station, simply as a specimen of one that may habitually be 
seen at almost any of the London stations. 

Can nothing be done, then, to check this growing confusion 
We think there might. We would borrow a suggestion from 
a useful official contrivance introduced into practice within 
these few years. Near the entrance of public parks and gardens, 
may be seen a paper posted, about the size of half a sheet of 
foolscap folio: on it is a table setting forth the offences against 
police-laws or park-regulations committed in the ground, with 
the manner in which the cases were disposed of, and the 
punishment inflicted. This same practice might be applied still 
more hopefully to checking railway irregularities. Let all 
railway companies be bound to report every casualty occurring 
on their lines ; let such casualties be investigated by Govern- 
ment-officers ; and, when needful, let them be brought before 
the Police or Law Courts. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Berlin Festival 


Sin,—May I, as one of the non-Communist students who returned from 
Innsbriick, comment on your remarks on the Berlin Festival in the 
Spectator of August 10th? It would, I think, be impossible to disagree 
with your view concerning the seriousness with which the Festival must 
be taken, because of the effect it will have upon the minds of the German 
youth. 

Occasions might arise when it would be necessary to curtail the right 
of the individual to freedom of travel and communication. However, 
this must only be done as an extreme resort, for it could easily degenerate 
into an excuse for inaction. Obviously the right course to take is to 
improve the situation, and to claim by concrete effort the loyalty of the 
young people for Western ideals. 

There can, however, be no justification for the way in which the 
American and Western Governments tried to prevent the British delega- 
tion from reaching Berlin. In fact the methods they used only succeeded 
in playing into the hands of the Communists, who are making capital 
from the whole affair. In this country, where the climate of opinion is 
tolerably steady and reiiable, it would seem to be both possible and 
of vital importance to retain our belief in the right of the individual to 
freedom of travel and communication. The danger is that, when the 
majority of a group is Communist, the individuals concerned will 
be denied their right, which is a travesty of.our conception of justice. 
It would be tragic if we lost a sense of the values which we inherit from 
Western civilisation through fear of Communism.—Yours, &c., 

Morton House, Hatfield, Herts. GILLIAN BALLANCE. 


Conservatism and Liberty 


Sik,—In his interesting letter, which you published in your issue of August 
3rd. Mr. Hubert Williams raises the important question of the individual 
versus the State. When income tax was first introduced, in the last 
century, it was rightly regarded as a serious inroad on the liberty of 
the individual to do as he liked ‘with his own property. The introduction 
of compulsory military service, during the First World War, struck many 
people with horror as foreboding an end to personal freedom. Now 
the right of the State to demand both the person and the property of 
the individual, often for carrying out policies with which he may dis- 
agree, is taken as a matter of course. If it is asked how this has come 
about, the answer, surely, is that individual freedom has proved to be 
incompatible with social justice The voluntary system in war was 
found to favour the shirker at the expense of the man who did his 
duty. The right to amass personal property resulted in extremes of 
wealth and poverty side by side—both, more often than not, equally 
undeserved. In these circumstances, realising that, in the world as it is 
today national defence is necessary, and that the right to keep their 
wealth is mainly of benefit to the comparatively small number who 
are ever likely to have any, it is not surprising that the majority of 
people no longer place great value on individual freedom, but insistently 
demand social justice. If the Conservatives pin their faith to the former 
concept, as Mr. Williams supposes they will, they are likely to find that 
they are defending a lost cause.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, §.W.3. H. R. Petry, Lr.-Cov. 


The Cathedral School 


Sirn.—May I briefly emphasise one point in Mr. Nowell’s excellent article 
on this subject ? He says that a chorister must be “ alert, resourceful 
and intelligent™: in my experience a choir school encourages these 
qualities in a unique way, for a chorister learns also the power of 
co-operation with others and, if he has a good voice, to acquire a real 
self-confidence. For these and other reasons the Cathedral schools play 
a most valuable part in the national education, and deserve all the support 
that they can receive.—Yours faithfully, C. A. ALINGTON. 
Treago, St. Weonards, Hereford. 
“Crisis in English Poetry” 

Sik.—Mr. Richard Murphy, in his interesting criticism of my book Crisis 
in English Poetry, published in the Spectator of July 27th, makes a mis- 
Statement which should be corrected. He writes that, in this book, I 
assume that * Western civilisation is doomed.” I wish to point out that, 
although I stress certain grave defects in Western civilisation, there is 
nothing in my book which justifies Mr. Murphy's assertion. On the 
contrary, if he does me the honour of re-reading my concluding chapter, 
He will see that I expressly allude there to the possibility that “* the class- 
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THE EDITOR 


less (and at present cultureless) society of the Welfare State” may be 

humanised, the “ schism in the soul” overcome by the influence of the 

arts, and the Whole Man restored.—Yours faithfully, V. pe S, Pinto. 
The University, University Park, Nottingham. 
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Kaesong 


Sir,—Approximately a hundred years ago Lord Macartney, while nego- 
tiating with the Manchu Chinese the treaty of Nanking, equally beset 
with thorny disputation, expressed this reflection: “The most extra- 
ordinary people it has ever fallen to my lot to deal with. They will yield 
nothing to reason, and everything to fear.” The same trait of mentality 
is manifesting itself at the present. Nevertheless the yielding of today 
is with the intention of making up tomorrow, unless ruin overtakes the 
chief negotiator meanwhile, and this is a prime factor never absent from 
his mind.—Believe me, Sir, truly yours, EDWARD THOMPSON, 
Il Riddlesdale Avenue, Tunbridge Wells. 


Tied Cottages 


Sir,—Coming at a time when it is so important to keep up agricultural 
production at home, the Government's decision to bring to an end the 
agricultural cottage certificate procedure has come as an _ unpleasant 
shock to farmers. No valid argument can be brought against the 
certificate system. Indeed, three days after Dr. Dalton’s announcement, 
the County Agricultural Committees were defended by the Government 
in the House of Commons during the adjournment debate on tied 
cottages in Scotland. Then Mr. Thomas Fraser, Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland, said that the committees were doing the job properly, 
because they only issued certificates in case of a real agricultural need. 

The procedure for deciding applications for certificates is simple. The 
County Agricultural Executive Committee appoints a panel to hear the 
case. This consists of a worker, a farmer and an independent chairman. 


. Until recently 1 used to sit as a farmer representative on the panel in this 


county. Everything was perfectly fair. Both sides were usually repre- 
sented by a solicitor, and the only deciding factor was the question of 
agricultural need. I cannot imagine a fairer way of doing it. 

The County Agricultural Committee has to confirm the panel's decision, 
and this is perhaps where the system has been abused. I have found, and 
I believe this may be fairly general in the country, that if the panel 
refuses to grant a certificate of need to a big and influential farmer, he 
is apt to try to lobby the farmers and landowner members on the 
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committee to vote against the decision. But, even if this abuse exists, it 
is no reason for abolishing the whole certificate procedure. It would 
be quite sufficient to delegate full powers to the panel, so that their 
findings did not have to be subject to confirmation by the committee. 
If the Government had proposed to do this, they would have been quite 
justified. However, to pretend, as Dr. Dalton does, that farmers do not 
need more cottages on their farms for workers at the moment is a 
completely unrealistic approach to the agricultural expansion programme. 
— Yours truly, RicHarp Lams. 
Stone House, Hayton, How Mill, Carlisle. 


Protagonist 


Sir.—As one who has been a constant reader of the Spectator for 
some sixty years might I suggest to H.B., who writes the notes headed 
At Westminster, that his use of the word “ protagonist” is not strictly 
correct, He says: “It is an ironic twist that has made Mr. Strauss, as 
Minister of Supply, one of the chief protagonists on the Government 
side in the rearmament controversy.” Now the Oxford dictionary defines 
the word “ protagonist” as follows: “From the Greek Protos, first ; 
agonistes, combatant, actor, A leading personage in a drama; the 
principal character in the plot of a story; a leading personage in any 
contest ; a champion in any cause.” From the above definitions I would 
suggest that there could be only one protagonist. It might be argued 
with regard to the last definition, taking the word “champion” in its 
widest sense, that there might be more than one champion, but in its 
original sense a champion means “ the winner of a contest.”—-Yours, &c., 
25 O'Connell Street, Sydney, N.S.W. N. W. Kater. 


Making Ends Meet 


Six,—-Before the awful moralisings of Walter Taplin die away, may I 
gild the lily with a simple saw.—“Twopence saved is threepence 
earned.” And for the fortunate ones who pay standard rate of income 
tax this is an understatement. Even a poor parson earns about fourpence 
by not writing to the Spectator !—Yours faithfully, C. H. BuTLer. 
Crawley Rectory, Sussex. 
Sir,—" Minister’s Wife” should indeed count her blessings. 
that one can survive the first year it is far better to be paid in arrears 
than in advance. The money cemes in just as regularly but it is always 
owed to one instead of having to be earned. At the time of retirement 
there is a year’s salary in hand instead of nothing.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Brock. 





“A Delicate Hint” 


Sia,—Is there really a Mr. Murphy who could possibly be so unapprecia- 
tive of Janus, and did he really write the letter? One wonders. Janus, 
one suspects, leads a double life, and either Janus or the Editor, in a 
moment of despondency and feeling the need for some sort of assurance, 
may well have evolved the letter himself! Well, as far as I and my 
friends are concerned, he gets our unanimous, and, indeed, affectionate 
vote of complete confidence. Most of us, I think, open the Spectator 
at his page. 

If there be a Mr. Murphy may I assure him that to do what Janus 
does, week after week, takes a great deal of scholarly ability, lively 
curiosity, and width. of interest. Just as, in fiction, the art of the short 
story presents most trouble, so, journalistically, does the rounding off 
of the series of short paragraphs of the “ diary ” type. Let him, in fairness, 
look at similar attempts of others in daily and weekly journalism to 
see just how thin or banal their copy can become when compared to 
Janus’s. Better still, perhaps, let him try it himself. He will, I venture 
to say, be astonished at how difficult it is and how hard it is to please 
oneself, never mind the reader.—Yours sincerely, A. G. McBain. 

Glasgow. 

[A large number of other letters deprecating the suggestion that Janus 
should cease operations have been received.—Ed. Spect.] 


“I Couldn’t Care Less.” 


Sin,—The fate of the accidiosi in Dante's Purgatorio, recalled 
by Mr. Hogg, was unpleasant enough, but it was nothing to what 
happened to them in the /nferno (Canto VII); “ Fixed in the slime 
they say: ‘We once were murose in the sweet air that is gladdened by 
the sun, bearing within our hearts the fumes of slothfulness: now we 
are morose in the black ooze.” This hymn they gurgle in their 
throats, for (being choked by mud) they cannot say it in distinct 
words.”—Yours faithfully, J. EF. HUNTINGTON. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.J. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


PeriopicaLLy I make a pilgrimage to Great Tew in the nondescript 
country between the Cherwell and Evenlode Valleys. My reason is 
threefold—the singularity of its richly secluded landscape, the aberrant 
charm of its vernacular building, so distinctive from the grey or taway 
limestone of its neighbourhood, and the memory of a great man of little 
fame. The low eaves of the cottages, their thatched roofs, the windows 
with their bushy eyebrows, the embowered porches, the warmly golden 
hue of the stone pencilled with the shadows of. great trees, these 
characters belong to Dorset and Somerset and seem a sport in the 
Midlands. Yet the widely spaced fronts, the window-mullions and drip- 
stones (some of whose ends have the cross in lozenge motive) are of 
Cotswold paternity. The naturally terraced slope descends from the 
manor into a deep cleft in the hills, as full of thistles in the fields ag 
trees on its flanks, a wild and remote spot, a melancholy-sweet reversion 
from domesticated England. It reminds me of the landscapes in Richard 
Jefferies’s powerful After London. 


Lucius Cary of Great Tew 


The seventeenth-century lord of Great Tew’s badly restored manor 
was Lucius Cary, second Viscount Falkland, of whom J. R. Green 
wrote : — . 

“a man learned and accomplished, the centre of a circle which 
embraced the most liberal thinkers of the day, a keen reasoner and 
an able speaker, whose convictions still went with the Parliament, 
while his wavering and impulsive temper, his love of the Church, 
his passionate longings for peace, led him to struggle for a king 
whom he distrusted, and to die for a cause that was not his own.” 

This impression, I think, betrays a slight twist of the reality, as telling 

as the wrench of distortion. Lord Falkland was one of those rare spirits 

whose vision outreached the confines of political discord, looked before 
and after and assessed the Civil War in balances not fashioned to the 
form and pressure of his age. When the die was cast, he immolated 
his own life at the Battle of Newbury. But in the humane common- 
wealth of minds at Great Tew, hardly less elect though more secular 
than that of the Ferrers at Littke Gidding, he found his true level 
Selden, Ben Jonson, Suckling, Carew, Chillingworth and John Hales of 
Eton, knew this sequestered village as few do today. 


The Honddhu Valley Threat 


Here between the are of the Fwddog Ridge and the spur of Hatteral 
Hill, William de Lacy, whose family held 116 manors, came on a 
deer-hunt, and like St. Hubert remained to pray. He built the little 
Norman church by the ruin of the cell of St. David, and in this same 
pastoral amphitheatre stand the more imposing ruins of Llanthony Priory, 
painted in Turner's water-colour. A _ little higher up the slope 
are traces of Walter Savage Landor’s mansion and gardens on which 
he lost £70,000. Here Robert de Bethune, Bishop of Hereford, wept as 
he said farewell to “a situation more truly calculated for religion thaa 
all the monasteries of the British isle.” Under the head of the Valley, 
at Capel y ffin, Francis Kilvert helped Father Ignatius to build his 
monastery, and here Eric Gill founded his Guild with twenty acres of 
land he and his family cultivated for four years. Here I knew a 
sheep-farmer who had heard Father Ignatius preach, and from the heights 
of the Gospel Pass between Lord Hereford’s Knob and Hay Bluff 
I have looked back to see each peak of the Black Mountains walling 
the Valley folded plait-wise one behind the other and casting a violet 
shadow upon its neighbour. Between their titled sheep-pastures lay 
the patchwork quilt of the valley floor, cornfields in gold, red fallows, 
blue-dark woodland, tiny meads in green, threaded by the Honddhu 
in the open or under spiral-barked sweet chestnut. The mew of the 
buzzard is the voice of the solitudes above, but over the Honddhu the 
grey wagtail pirouettes, and the dipper walks under the water. Here 
I have collected folk-tales, eaten wild raspberries, talked with farmers 
on their ponies, read Kilvert’s Diaries. Now this little Arcady. peopled 
by monks and husbandmen since the sixth century, loved by men of 
letters, is scheduled to become a reservoir. 


In the Garden 


We still have our gardens. The honeysuckle begins to bloom again ; 


the roses open their second season; the white salvia and frilled white 
daisies take the place of the Regale lilies ; 
apples begin to bend their boughs. 
gradation one season slips into another. 
violence threatened to the Valley of the Honddhu by the hosi 
Philistines 


the quinces swell and the 
With the serenity of imperceptible 
But I can only think of the 
rf the 
MASSINGHAM. 
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ARSENIC 


amount of the world’s output is used for 


Arsenic is a steel-grey, brittle, crystalline 
substance that is sometimes found free 
in nature. It also exists combined with 
sulphur or oxygen as an impurity in the ores 
of lead, copper or gold, and is produced 
commercially as a by-product of winning 
these metals. By far the largest producer 
is a mine at Boliden in the North of 
Sweden, but arsenic is also recovered 
during mining operations in Australia, 
Brazil, Canada and the United 

States. Arsenic may suggest 

weedkillers — or even “ Old 


Lace ” — but, though a large 





killing weeds and insects, it is also 
employed in many other ways. It is wan 
for example, in glass making, and by 
the textile industries in connection with 
dyeing and calico printing. Arsenic is also 
an ingredient of some sheep dips, wood 
preservatives and medicinal preparations. 
I.C.I. uses arsenic for hardening the lead 
shot that is loaded into sporting ammuni- 

tion, and for making wrought 

copper alloys of which I.C.I. 

is one of the Empire’s largest 


producers. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Donne the Outrageous 
The Monarch of Wit. By J. B. Leishman. 


Library. 16s.) 


Ir is time that the warm enthusiasm which swept over readers of 
poetry in the “twenties when confronted with Donne, and the 
Metaphysicals generally, underwent more considered judgement. 
Not that our regard for Donne need be any less. It may, in fact, 
well be deeper; but it will be based on different grounds, such 
grounds as Mr. Leishman offers us in this profound and well con- 
sidered study, to which one would wish to apply the word “ brilliant ” 
but for the slight aura of the flashy the word has come to connote. 
The book is a step forward from previous studies, such as those of 
Sir Herbert Grierson, whose magnificent edition of Donne perhaps 
set the ball rolling, of Mrs. Joan Bennett, and the seminal apercgus 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose provocative phrase, “the dissociation of 
sensibility,” is now giving rise to many skirmishes in critical fields, 
and is thoroughly discussed in this volume. 

It is impossible in a short space to give any full idea of Mr. 
Leishman’s theme ; the title of the work will itself give some indica- 
tion of its direction, due attention being paid to the meaning of 
the word “wit.” He begins with the “ outrageous” Donne, the 
young man who, in company with Ben Jonson, was in violent reac- 
tion against the Petrarchan convention of idealised love, and the 
diction of the “ sugared sonnets”; the young man out to shock, 
using all the resources of a powerful and lively intellect and a deeply 
sensitive personality, employing speech “such as men doe use.” 
Mr. Leishman is chary of the title “ Metaphysical,” preferring to call 
the poets of that school “ scholastic” or “ dialectic,” characteristics 
evident in Donne, to which was added a strong dramatic sense, seen 

gain, if not quite so strongly, in Herbert. His treatment enables him 
o dovetail Donne, as is reasonable, into the general line of 

venteenth-century poets, especially as he is able to show the affinity 
f his subject to Jonson. It might be remarked, parenthetically, 
that he a little too easily makes over to Donne the disputed elegies 
some might wish to retain for Jonson. 

Such a treatment of Donne, adding the contemporary addiction 
fo extravagant (“ outrageous") paradox and punning, enables Mr. 

eishman to put fairly convincingly where it belongs the auto- 
biographical interpretation of many of the poems, and make far 
more understandable and acceptable as a whole (they have always 
been more than acceptable in passages) the full-length addresses, 
such as those to Mrs. Herbert (The Autumnal), to the Countesses 
of Bedford and Huntingdon, and the Anniversaries. The discussion 
of these last is one of the most illuminating parts of this continually 
enlightening book. Mistress Elizabeth Drury is the mere peg for the 
poems to hang on, as King was to be for “ Lycidas” ; for 
“It is not merely on the insignificance of human knowledge and 
on the decay of the world that Donne meditates in these poems 
{they are shot all through with mediaeval conceptions] ; the great 
theme of the Second Anniversarie is also the great theme of Donne's 
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By the author of Christianity and History (originally broad- 
cast in the Third Programme) which THE TIMES LITERARY 
SURPLEMENT described as “the most outstanding 
pronouncement on the meaning of history made by a 
professional historian in England since Acton’s Inaugural.” 
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Sermons—that of the insignificance of man himself when considered 

sub specie temporis, that of the antithesis between the world and 

the spirit, the transitoriness and unsatisfactoriness of all earthly 

a the incommodities suffered by the soul in the imprisoning 
y. 


The unravelling of this m, however, come | 
} war oe g poe: Ss towards the end of 
Previously Mr. Leishman deals with such intellectually “out. 
rageous” poems as “The Calme,” such paradoxical poems ag 
“the Anagram,” such morally “ oytrageous ” poems as “ Goe and 
catche a falling starre,” relating them all to the traditions from 
which they spring—it is to be regretted that he gives such scant 
space to “ The Extasie "—to lead us to those poems which seem to 
arise from the profounder and more personal experiences which 
resulted fre his marriage to Ann More and the disasters which 
followed. If some of the earlier poems were sheer playing, quite 
unserious, derived as often as might be from Ovid, these later ones, 
which reveal Donne's passionate attempt “to make one little world 
an everywhere” with his wife, are an altogether different matter. 
Here, and in the divine poems, we meet the Donne who is of first 
importance to anyone for whom poetry is an essential part of life. 
We are made more acutely conscious than perhaps we were before 
that, as Mr. Leishman puts it, to feel Donne you have to understand 
him, and to understand him you have to feel him. Among other 
points made is that to feel Donne you have to appraise, to taste 
delicately, to experience, the quality of the verse itself, not only its 
beautiful logic, its skeletal structure, its economy of diction, but the 
music of the phrasing, the direct quality of emotional human speech. 
Naturally, in the course of his argument, Mr. Leishman has to 
adventure into generalities, and not one of the least valuable and 
engaging parts of this valuable and engaging book is his rebuttal of 
fashionable heresies, such as the “imagery” test now being so 
recklessly applied in some quarters, and his examination of the 
dangerous distortions of the phrase “dissociation of sensibility.” 
(Mr. Eliot, like other leaders, suffers from his disciples.) He makes 
clear, too, as part of a general discussion, that Donne’s love-poems 
are not addressed to ladies he may have been courting, but are 
analyses of the condition of being in love. He is not perplexing the 
fair sex with metaphysic—one of the very few phrases of Dryden's 
there is any need to forgive—but finding out about himself. To sum 
up, this is an exciting book because it is a rectifying book, obviously 
the product of much thought and of much sensibility, as one 
might expect from the translator of Rilke; it is a book which 
will send anyone back to Donne with a refreshed awareness of what 
that great poet has to give. It is a learned book without being heavy 
—if sometimes a little repetitive, as though Mr. Leishman were 
lecturing to an audience which needed reminders—and his dis- 
agreements with other commentators are always urbanely conducted, 
and therefore the more devastating. In shert it is a book to read, 
and to keep for re-reading. BonamMy Dosree. 


The Far North 


Wasa-Wasa. By Harry Macfie and Hans G. Westerlund. 
Unwin. 18.) 
Hudson’s Bay Trader. 

1 g8.), 

THE romantic, the highly-coloured, conception of life in the far 
North implanted in the average mind by adventure stories and the 
films is presented here by Wasa-Wasa. The actual day-to-day 
experiences of a young man in the Arctic, rendered without embel- 
lishment, being merely the entries in a diary privately kept, are 
set out by Lord Tweedsmuir in his remarkable book. If you like 
it coloured, you should take Wasa-Wasa. If you want the plain 
truth, Lord Tweedsmuir is your man. 

Wasa-Wasa comes to us in a translation from the Swedish. The 
adventures it records are those of Harry Macfie, a young Swede 
who at the end of the last century went to Canada, impelled by “a 
longing for real adventures among gold-diggers and trappers.” His 
partner in the wilds was Sam Kilburn. Together they trapped aad 
prospected in Eastern Manitoba, and subsequently joined the 
Alaska gold-rush. Their partnership broke up only when Macfie, 
overcome by homesickness, returned to Sweden. A sentimental and 
superfluous apparatus, set up as a framework for the book, shows 
Macfie returning to Canada after the First World War to find his old 
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By Lord Tweedsmuir. 
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rmer. hey live over again the adventures recorded in the book, 
and a final chapter tells of Kilburn’s deathy at the end of these 
reminiscences—a cinematic closing in keeping with an unnecessarily 
over-written, over-coloured account of some unusual and exciting 
adventures. 

For this, we may suspect, Harry Macfie is not wholly to blame. 
His collaborator, who avers that he did no more than put the book 
into correct Swedish, may have dressed up the background a little, 
though Macfie, “longing for adventures among gold-diggers and 
trappers,” sounds like a boy whose vivid imagination has fed too 
bungrily on, and remembered too well, the romances and novelettes 
of life in the wilderness which had such an enormous circulation 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 


There is something about the North, perhaps man’s desire to live 
up to its grandeur, which makes reminiscences of adventure there 
grow like the fish that the angler just failed to hook. Twenty years 
ago in Western Canada I remember, as a feature of the cities and the 
small towns of the North, the ex-trapper and ex-prospector, hanging 
round waiting for a grub-stake to start him off to the wilderness 
again. I remember them as remarkable for the fund of their stories 
—enforced silence in the empty spaces of the hinterland made them 
more garrulous when they came amongst people—and I remember 
stories of bear-hunts, forest fires, shooting rapids, of gold rushes, 
moose-hunts, of Indians and Eskimos, hardWy different in detail 
from those told here by Harry Macfie. Macfie adds a touch 
er two I had not heard before, of making forced camp for several 
days and nights in a raging blizzard amongst skeletons and the 
grisly remnants of a deserted Eskimo camp which had been ravaged 
by smallpox, of the amputation at night of a negro’s feet which had 
become gangrenous, and of negligently throwing the stumps on the 
fire around which they afterwards sat recovering from their surgical 
exertions with a whisky-toddy. The harshness of life in the far 
North makes these stories ring true, but they would have been more 
impressive without the Hollywood veneer so stickily laid upon the 
account of them. 


With Lord Tweedsmuir we come to the clear, shining, admirable 
simplicity of an account of a year spent at a Hudson’s Bay post 
in Baffin Land. The author kept this diary whether he was out on 
the trail, sleeping in ice-huts, making his way with Eskimo com- 
panions along the trap-lines set by his post, or in the “ office “ taking 
an inventory of the stores, or selling supplies to the Eskimos. A far 
more vivid picture of the North emerges from Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
than from Macfie’s book. This is partly due to education and a 
sense of style. Lord Tweedsmuir has an eye for character ; he is 
observant, and has a quick humour. Thus the Eskimos, with 
unpronounceable names and a monotony of feature, stand out 
individually and clearly in his story by the sharp and recognisable, 
often amusing, characteristics with which he invests them. Even the 
dogs assume an individuality, and one grows quite fond of them. 
His sense of style creates for us the strange, harsh, beautiful back- 
ground of this remote territory. This is a small but valuable addition 
to the literature of the North. It is pleasant to see a son of John 
Buchan using his pen as though it were a familiar and easy tool. 

LovaT DicKkson. 


Royal Windsor 


Windsor Castle. Sir Owen Morshead. 


Tue foundation of Windsor Castle coincides with the introduction 
of our royal family to England. William the Conqueror, having 
acquired his new kingdom by force, had to maintain its capital, 
London, by a ring of strongholds. Of these Windsor, being situated 
upon the first eminence on the Thames above London, became 
strategically about the most important. Hence the Round Tower, 
built upon what is still named the Conqueror’s Mound, is the nucleus 
and original portion of the castle. The next king substantially to 
alter its physical appearance was the Plantagenet Henry II, who, 
finding his great-grandfather’s defences of wood, left them in stone. 
This material he mostly brought from Bagshot Heath and roofed 
with lead which he fetched all the way from Cumberland. Indeed 
the outer walls and towers of Windsor date in the main from his 
reign and those of his sons and grandson. It was Edward III who 
first transformed the grim fortress into a royal dwelling by render- 
ing habitable the buildings behind the outer defensive walls, 
and making Windsor the spiritual home of his new Order of the 
Garter. ° 

Successive Plantagenets contributed remarkably little to the struc- 
ture until the Yorkist Edward IV resolved upon what eventually 
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became the flower of the castle's architectural glories, namely, St. 
George's Chapel. The first of the Tudors completed this Perpen- 
dicular masterpiece by engineering the gossamer vault out of 
thousands of tons of stone, the stupendous thrust controlled by 
flying buttresses, themselves weighted to a nicety by pedestals bearing 
the carved king’s beasts. Queens Mary and Elizabeth left their 
marks upon the castle, but Charles II perhaps contributed its second 
glory in the magnificent Queen’s Chambers through the Baroque 
partnership of Hugh May and Antonio Verrio. Finally George IV, 
in spite of a comparatively short reign, succeeded in transforming 
the face of the castle out of all recognition through the heavy hand 
of Sir Jeffry Wyatville. With this reign Sir Owen’s history comes to 
a halt, and it is a pity that he did not add a chapter on the castle’s 
architectural vicissitudes under Queen Victoria, who of all our 
sovereigns was associated with it over the longest period. 


Generally speaking, we meet with two categories of book devoted 
to a single building. There is the inadequate chatty brochure 
designed to appeal to the most philistine tripper, and there is the 
discursive, turgid tome (or tomes) addressed to the antiquarian 
pedant. The eclectic reader of average intelligence who is above 
being titillated by redistillations of Rizzio’s blood and below being 
edified by strings of mediaeval masons’ names is less frequently 
accommodated. Sir Owen Morshead’s book, on the other hand, 
provides him with an instructive yet entertaining history of England’s 
oldest and greatest royal residence, within only 53 pages of a bold, 
clear type. 

No one living is better qualified to write about Windsor Castle 
than the King’s Librarian. He has at his command—and his notes 
prove how variously he has selected from it—a mass of historical 
data, as well as a literary style of courtly, yet sprightly urbanity. 
His text is, moreover, illuminated with bright patches of human 
incident—George III lighting his own fire at six in the morning, 
George IV mimicking the voice of his architect, and the old Duchess 
of Kent listening from her death-bed to the clink of the workmen's 
trowels upon her mausoleum. His loyalty and devotion to the castle 
which he has served for over a quarter of a century is unimpeachable, 
even when he refers in pained accents to those of its architectural 
developments which he finds distasteful. 

Mr. Harold White’s beautiful photographs fill half the book and 
constitute half the history. A plan would have greatly simplified the 
author’s and photographer's efforts to teach us our bearings, which 
become extremely confused, as we thread our way from ward to 
ward and tower to turret over the vast area. 


James Lees-MILNE. 


“Freedom” Re-Defined 


Restatement of Liberty. By Patrick Gordon Walker. 
21s.) 

The Logic of Liberty. 
Paul. 1s.) 


(Hutchinson, 


By Michael Polanyi. (Routledge, Kegan 


THESE two books are written with an identical purpose; to recom- 
mend a new definition of “ liberty.” Not an identical definition, but 
two of the same sort. Neither the Minister for Commonwealth 
Relations nor the Professor of Social Studies at Manchester is 
interested in the dictionary definition of the word, in the way 
“Jiberty ” is commonly used by English-speaking people ; both offer 
a stipulative definition, or a specification of what each of them 
means by “ liberty”’ and would like to persuade others to accept 
as the correct formula. 


Mr. Gordon Walker's discussion of liberty is coupled with a 
detailed and powerfully argued case for pessimistic Socialism. He 
criticises optimistic (and orthodox ?) Socialism for entertaining 
foolish hopes of building a heaven on earth, and insists that immoral 
societies are the product of immoral mankind. Because of the 
wickedness of the human heart, the Good Society will ever be a 
mischievous chimera ; but Mr. Gordon Walker is not unhopeful of 
a Better Society. Moreover he seems to think the labouring class 
rather less immoral than the rest of us, for “ the workers must lead 
society,” he says, “on the delicate road” of social change. Apart 
from this faintly incongruous faith in the redemptive mission of 
the proletariat, Mr. Gordon Walker's thesis is, for a Labour Party 
leader, profoundly conservative. 

He rejects liberalism. In his own words he seeks to resolve “ the 
dilemma of liberty—either inalienable rights or tyranny, either the 
impotent or the total State”—by discovering a new concept of 
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liberty. He examines, and refutes, the liberal suggestion that liberty 
might be “a state or condition that can be created by law or revolu- 
tion, or by declarations of rights" or something “ desirable to all 
men at all times and places.” Rather, Mr. Gordon Walker suggests 
that “liberty is an arduous pursuit of a goal that is never reached. 
It resides within men as well as about them and .. . can be enjoyed 
only by those who earn it and make their society a fit abode for 
freedom.” 


Mr. Polanyi’s interest in liberty is that of a scientist who has 
deserted the clear path of empirical enquiry (he was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Physical Chemistry at Manchester) for the twilight realm 
of metaphysics, from which, alas, this latest book conveys no more 
than a few intelligible signals. In the history of philosophy Mr. 
Polanyi has noted two important “conceptions of liberty”: one 
“individual or self-assertive conception” which identifies freedom 
with the absence of external constraint ; another which identifies 
freedom with “liberation from personal ends by submission to 
impersonal obligations.” Neither of these “rival aspects of free- 
dom” (as he quaintly calls two contradictory definitions of the 
word) is satisfactory, and_the conflict of the two creates a dilemma. 
Thus a “ dilemma of liberty ” is something both Mr. Gordon Walker 
and Mr. Polanyi recognise ; although each sees a different dilemnta. 
Mr. Polanyi’s way out of his is to reject the “ individualist formula 
of liberty” and to urge a resumption of “the great tradition” of 
faith and of metaphysics. “A free society is not,” he asserts, 
“an open society, but one fully dedicated to a distinctive set of 
beliefs.” 


Ennobling as the message of these two books may be, there is 
something fundamentally wrong with both of them. Their argu- 
ments rest on the assumption that a stipulative definition of “ liberty ” 
or “ freedom ™ is required to clarify our understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. That assumption is a fallacy. Stipulative definition 
clarifies only when there is a deep-rooted ambiguity in the dictionary 
definition of a word. “ Free” is one of our least ambiguous words. 
The important linguistic fact about it is that it is incompletely 
descriptive. For the word “free” to have meaning it is necessary 
for the speaker or the context to indicate some constraint (not 
necessarily external) or some unwelcome circumstance, something 
to be free from. There are thus as many varieties of freedom as 
there are varieties of constraints and burdens. To look for one true 
freedom is as absurd as looking for one true preparedness or one 
true expectation. c 

. Mr. Gordon Walker's central problem arises from the fact that 
one man’s freedom-from-State-interference conflicts with another 
man’s freedom-from-commercial-exploitation. But this is due to the 
realities of political life and not any ambiguities of the English 
language. Mr. Polanyi is perplexed because one philosopher's stipu- 
lative definition of “liberty” is at variance with another’s—but in 
the matter of stipulative definition. it is, after all, chacun pour sol, 
which is another reason for thinking that it would make every book 
on freedom easier to understand if philosophers were content to 
use the word as laymen use it instead of proliferating stipulative 
definitions of their own. Maurice CRANSTON. 
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On Translating « Faust ” 


Goethe’s Faust: An abridged version. Translated by Louis MacNeice, 
(Faber. 153.) 


THERE is an obvious case for translating Faust and Dante, as there 
is none for attempting Racine or the classical drama of Spain. For 
it is possible to bring over into English not only the content but 
also something of the form of the original. There is, furthermore 
as that skilled translator Dr. Rieu has pointed out, a case for trans. 
lating the major classics afresh in each generation. MacNeice’s 
Faust is certainly the version for the ‘fifties, when—to quote a fellow 
reviewer in these columns, Dr. Elizabeth Wilkinson—the tendency 
is to read far more and less well, to devour the matter and turn a 
deaf ear to the manner. 

Mr. MacNeice has cut the poem by a third of its length to suit 
the convenience of broadcasting, since his version was made for the 
B.B.C.’s Goethe celebrations. He has also scaled down the number 
of rhymes, considerably loosened the rhythms and exaggerated the 
informality of Goethe's colloquialisms. Moreover, typical of his 
time, he appears to view any transposition of the prose order of 
words as a crime to be avoided at all costs. His version is far more 
readable than Bayard Taylor’s accurate translation made a century 
ago. No reader will persist for very long with a night-scene which 
begins with such padded language as: 

“I've studied now Philosophy 

And Jurisprudence, Medicine— 

And even, alas! Theology— 

From end to end with labour keen 
And here, poor fool, with all my lore 
I stand, no wiser than before: 

I'm Magister—-yea, Doctor—hight . . 

Better Mr. MacNeice’s more headstrong opening, despite its 
queerly literal ach: 

“Here stand I, ach, Philosophy 
Behind me and Law and Medicine too 
And; to my cost, Theology— 
All these I have sweated through and through 
And now you see me a poor fool 
As wise as when I entered school! 
They call me Master, they call me Doctor, 
Ten years I have dragged my college 
Along by the nose through zig and zag.” 
The last line and the last rhyme are a little too bright ; and they 
are typical of a certain Third Programme glitter that obtains 
throughout. 

Far preferable to this version is Mr. Philip Wayne's, unfortunately 
of the First Part only, in the “ Penguin” series. His rendering of 
the lines on which Mr. MacNeice falls down has the merit of fresh 
language and of a very close adherence to Goethe's spirit: 

“ Master and Doctor are my titles; 

For ten years now, without rgpose, 

I've held my erudite recitals 

And led my pupils by the nose.” 
The faults of Mr. MacNeice’s translation are, in fact, attributable 
to broadcasting technique. In the performance many imperfections 
were smothered by celestial music and transcendental sound-effects. 
But they glare out from the silence of the printed page. Can it be 
that these silver-gilt reproductions of the classics which we get from 
the microphone are really as good as this decade will pause to take 
in ? J. M. Couen. 


Serbian War Diary 
With Tito through the War, Partisan Diary, 1941-1944. By 
Vladimir Dedijer. Translated by Alec Brown. (Alexander Hamilton. 
175. 6d.) 


” 


Mr. Deouer has not been well served by his publisher’s blurb in 
which it is claimed that his war diary “ will remain one of the great 
diaries of world literature,” and that “his style is modelled in the 
great westernising tradition of Belgrade University.” Such bom- 
bastic language is really out of place. Mr. Dedijer was a young 
Serbian Communist who went right through the Yugoslav Partisan 
war against the Axis Powers. In that tremendous struggle shortage 
of paper and ink were among the least of his difficulties ; neverthe- 
less, he jotted down entries almost every day. The present volume 
is a translation, which reduces the original first two volumes to a 
third of their original length. Whether the full Serbo-Croat version 
is great literature the British reader is in no position to judge ; cer- 
tainly Mr. Basil Davidson's Partisan Picture conveyed the atmo- 
sphere of Tito’s epic more gracefully and not less hardily than this 
translation. Mr. Dedijer’s Partisan career, however, followed a more 
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central course and kept him in touch with the outstanding Yugoslav 
leaders and took him through critical battles like that on the Neretva 
in March, 1943. His diary, therefof€>is, as he himself modestly 
enough supposes, of unusual value to students. 

The general reader will rediscover here the emotional basis of 
the Yugoslav revolt, the simplicity, the devotion, the hope of a new 
religion. After the degradations of traditional Balkan politics, the 
young were determined to create their own age of purity. And, of 
course, all the heroes were on their side and all the villains against 
them. Here one finds again, and understands, the bitter indignation 
that was felt when the B.B.C. praised Mihailovié for Tito’s activity, 
while Mihailovié, for reasons of his own, was deliberately holding 
back. When British military missions and supplies began to arrive, 
there was still much scepticism and disappointment, well nourished, 
one cannot but feel, by ideological training. 

Meanwhile, the attitude towards Russia was one of a double devo- 
tion, the allegiance of Communists combined with the passionate 
Pan-Slav emotion of the Serb and Slovene peasant, and of the Croat 
perhaps to a lesser degree. At the end of the first Yugoslav libera- 
tion council meeting at Bihaé in November, 1942, “ we then all struck 
up Hej Slaveni (Hail, all Slavs).” It was this feeling, perhaps, which 
did much to bring Tito his widespread support in resistance to the 
invaders of Russia, the Germans. And yet through much of 1943 
the British helped Tito as far as they could, while the Kremlin held 
back, avoiding a break with Mihailovi¢ and the Yugoslav monarchy. 
Mr. Dedijer’s diary records the blind devotion of the Yugoslavs to 
Stalin in those days; how much sharper must the shock of dis- 
illusionment in consequence have been! 

Mr. Dedijer’s picture of the Slovene resistance movement is one 
of the most exciting portions of his book. (It is a little surprising 
that the map of his itinerary takes no account of this.) For years 
the Slovene Communists and their supporters carried on a struggle 
of their own which was isolated from the rest of the world ; indeed, 
Slovenia was cut off from Tito himself except for the clandestine 
journeys of men like the Slovene Communist leader, Dr. Kardelj. 
Fortunately Mr. Dedijer went to Slovenia in September, 1943, imme- 
diately after the capitulation of Italy, escaping before the German 
armies swept in. Thus he is able to describe the efficiency and 
enthusiasm which he found, both typical of that most civilised and 
impressive little-known group of the Yugoslav peoples. 

‘ ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


A Life of Huskisson 


Huskisson and His Age. By C. R. Fay. (Longmans. 308.) - 


Wictttam Huskisson, “ Liberal-Tory” statesman, has had to wait 
long for a full-dress biography. Ill-fated Liverpool, the untimely 
death of George Veitch, robbed both statesman and historian of 
the full fruits of their labours. What Huskisson would have to say 
of his latest (imaginary companion) biographer may perhaps be 
conjectured. Temperamentally they are unequally yoked ; the con- 
trolled, ordered, though somewhat languid mind of the administrator 
accords ill with the erratic, exuberant persiflage of the economic 
historian. Indeed, had the professor accompanied his hero on one 
of the fashionable shooting parties of the day, the comment of 
Palmerston, himself a crack shot, would have run something like 
this: “ Dr. F—— blazes away at anything and everything . . . great 
waste of ammunition . . . makes the bird wild; and as to the 
* impressionist,’ feathers aren't birds.” 
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In theory the present volume covers the years down to 1823 when 
Huskisson went to the Board of Trade. “The Great Partnershi 
[with Canning] will furnish the core of Volume II,” though, in fact 
this volume includes a chapter on silk and speculation, an account of 
J. Deacon Hume's consolidation of the customs, and the interesting 
correspondence of E. J. Littleton concerning the anti-truck Bill 
of 1831. Huskisson’s early career can be readily summarised— 
private secretary to Lord Gower at the Paris Embassy in the early 
years of the Revolution and later to Dundas: M.P. successively for 
Morpeth, Liskeard, Harwich and Chichester ; Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury 1804-06 and again 1807-09; Commissioner of Woods 
Forests and Land Revenue 1814-23. Once he had caught Pitt's eye 
—* Mr. Pitt thought him one of the ablest men in the Kingdom "— 
his political stock rose rapidly. Early in 1815 the Prime Minister 
pressed him to come to town immediately, “as he wants exceedingly 
to talk to you upon Finance and Corn before we meet,” explained 
Charles Arbuthnot. “We are quite resolved, I think, to give up the 
Property Tax but the way of supplying the deficiency is the 
Question.” Huskisson consented to the death of the income-tax and 
the imposition of the corn laws. In 1820, at the age of 50, he 
experienced a re-awakening that unscaled his eyes and loosened his 
tongue : — 

“We must not shut our eyes to the spirit which is spreading 
through the country, even in the agricultural districts. It is not 
dislike to the late measures nor disaffection in that sense, though, 
if neglected, it may ultimately ripen into something like it, but a 
soreness on every subject connected with expense . . . the infection 
of Radicalism, which is prevalent in the towns is gradually making 
its way into the villages. In this state of things, and with the bad 
spirit of the more populous manufacturing districts, and with such a 
Parliament as I take the present one to be, great caution will be 
requisite on the part of government. . . . We must not only forbear 
from provocation, but in my opinion the period may not be remote 
in which we may find it necessary to do something to secure the 
affection and more cordial goodwill of some great class in the State. 
To bid for the lower classes or the manufacturing population is out 
of the Question. Duty and Policy would equally forbid it, but the 
Yeomanry are still within your reach and to them, in my opinion, 
we must look.” 

This was his political testament; yet within two years he had 
antagonised the class he sought to serve and found new friends in 
Liverpool. 

Part of the explanation is to be found in an earlier climacteric. In 
1809 he had enlisted under Canning, and nothing ever shook his 
loyalty. Unfortunately, Professor Fay has not combed systematic- 
ally the Arbuthnot-Huskisson correspondence—much of it still 
unpublished—and so does less than justice to Perceval and the 
“toady" Arbuthnot. In a sense, Huskisson was hoist on his own 
petard in 1823 on the question of his inclusion in an “ extended 
Cabinet . . . to the unheard of number of fifteen.” In 1812 he did, 
in fact, consent to go to Ireland and might have anticipated Peel, 
but loyalty to Canning kept him under the shade of the Woods and 
Forests for eight years—and under him the department planted firs, 
not oak. “The statesmen who held fast to Regent’s Park aad 
Regent Street did as well for the English public as Disraeli when 
he bought the shares in the Suez Canal,” remarks Dr. Fay. 

It is too soon to attempt a considered judgement on Huskisson’s 
mature statesmanship, but a letter from Kirkman Finlay to 
Gladstone’s father may serve as an interim one (1826): 

“That the present Ministers have done more good to trade and 
manufactures by the new principles they have introduced and acted 
on than any Ministry which has preceded them, no rational man 
can deny. But the rational men are quiet and say little, while noise 
and nonsense get possession of the fools, who will in all kingdoms 
form an immense majority.” Epowarp HuGuHes. 


Political Motives 


Psychoanalysis and Politics. By R. E. Money-Kyrle. (Duckworth. 


98.) 

Tuts book originated in Mr. Money-Kyrle’s work as a psychiatrist 
in the German Personnel Research Branch of the Control Commis- 
sion. He found there that the candidates interviewed fell into one 
or other of two clearly contrasted groups consisting of “ authori- 
tarian” characters and “democratic and humanist” characters. 
This has prompted an enquiry into the connections between indi- 
vidual personality andpolitical action. If political opinions and 
conflicts arise from other, more rational origins, elements in the 
unconscious mind bedevil and exacerbate them; these sources of 
disturbance, the author shows, are slight in the humanist but rela- 
tively intense in the authoritarian. 

Four chapters describe briefly, in what seem to a layman orthodox 
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assembled around a counter devoted to Tricks and Jokes. Here the 
most popular exhibit was a small machine which by a simple process 
of rotation turned a blank sheet of paper into a pound note. The 
price of the machine was sixpence, and, in view of the promised 
accomplishment, we could not call it dear. But we did not make an 
investment. We had an uneasy idea that before the pound note 
would come out of the little rollers it had first to be put in. 
There are better, if less spectacular, ways of making a pound note. 
Thus, forty pounds invested in St. Pancras Building Society will make 
for you a new pound note with no tax liability attached every year. 
Your forty pounds will remain intact and accessible all the time. And 
the cost of making the investment is nothing — not even sixpence. 

We shall be very glad to send any 

reader a copy of our Guide for Investors. 
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Freudian terms, the character-forming processes and the origins ‘of 
certain types of mental disorder. From them emerges the postulate 
of a “normal” or healthy mind containing “ nothing permanently 
excluded from consciousness.” Humanists tend towards normality, 
while authoritarians are more or less abnormal owing to the “ uncon- 
scious survival of phantasy systems belonging to the persecutory and 
depressive phases of early childhood.” Perfect normality is 
unreachable, but it can be approached through appropriate control 
of the environment. 

With this equipment, the author examines the influence of the 
authoritarian character on the relations between social groups and 
between groups and individuals, and the influence of the State in the 
formation of individual personality. His conclusion is a plea for a 
humanist State producing humanists who will in turn make the State 
more humane. This part of the book is convincingly argued with 
well-chosen examples. It throws interesting light on such things as 
excessive armaments and sudden changes of allegiance, and it con- 
nects, remotely, the British official who evicts an incompetent farmer 
with the commandant of Belsen. It should be read with profit by 
everyone, particularly politicians, administrators and all with strong 
political convictions. 

The philosophical proposition—that the good society is that most 
conducive to the production of normal individuals—would not have 
aroused comment had it been allowed to speak for itself. But the 
author specifically claims for it the sanction of scientific proof and 
uses this to belabour relativism. Nice though such a justification for 
liberal humanism would be, this claim cannot stand. As defined, 
“ normal ” man, like “ economic ” man, is a useful scientific abstrac- 
tion ; that he is desirable is an unconfirmed value judgement. The 
author thinks so because he is himself a humanist, and he can show 
that normal man is likely also to be a humanist. Many will agree 
with him, but those who do not cannot be proved wrong. This 
apart, the book is a useful addition to our knowledge of political 
motives. Joun ELDRED Howarp. 


1914-1918 
A Short History of World War L Compiled by Sir James E. 
Edmonds. (Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 303.) 


Tuere could be no better guide to the First World War than Sir 
James Edmonds, who modestly describes himself as the “ compiler” 
of this book, though it is highly individual in tone, and bears his 
mark in every chapter. The 30 grim volumes of official history 
which he edited may perhaps intimidate the unprofessional reader ; 
not so this manageable volume, which is based upon “ the précis he 
made as the history progressed in order to keep a grip upon the 
narrative as a whole.” General Edmonds allows himself to be much 
more critical in the précis than in the official volumes, and reveals 
himself an ironist—a master of irony by under-statement. There 
will be some, as well as the present reviewer, who will welcome 
his robust defence of the Western Front Policy, and even his 
defence of Sir Douglas Haig who so neglected the art of self- 
advertisement. In that war, General Edmonds insists, the Western 
Front was, and had to be, all-important. “When the opposing 
forces are equally balanced and there is no way round, attrition, as 
Grant had shown in 1864-65, may be the cheapest way in the end ; 
to plan for victories without heavy losses in such a case usually 
produces heavy losses without victories.” 

The allotment of space to the different campaigns and political 
events reveals the author’s predilection. He might have been wiser 
to call his book a “ history of military operations,” since only a few 
pages are devoted to submarine warfare, American igtervention, 
ind the Russian Revolution. Here, however, he stands his ground: 
“ Most space has, naturally [my italics], been allotted to the opera- 
tions on the Western Front, for time after time, the French and 
British Governments declared it to be the * principal theatre.’ The 
Germans evidently took the same view, as the Supreme Command 
remained on the Western Front for the whole war. It was in the 
West that the great changes in the methods of war were introduced 
and developed.” 

Although this book is not documented, it is solidly based upon 
statistics. An interesting study is that of the casualty returns which 
are given for every operation. In all the central battles of the War, 
it appears that the losses of attackers and defenders were about 
equal. Deplorable as the years 1916 and 1917 seem in retrospect, 
this book will serve to convince the younger generation that there 
was a plan, and that British officers were not all nincompoops. 

C. E. CARRINGTON. 
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Fiction 
The Wind and the Flame. 
Constantine FitzGibbon. 
The Catcher in the Rye. 
tos. 6d.) 
The Sly Hyena. By Barbara Worsley-Gough. (Michael Joseph. gs. 6d.) 
Porius. By John Cowper Powys. (Macdonald. 153.) , 


By Manes Sperber, 
(Wingate. 1s.) 
By J. D. Salinger. 


Translated by 


(Hamish Hamilton, 


Tre god that failed —for how many dispossessed liberal intellectuals, 
reduced for a time by the salvdtionism of the materialist dialectic 
has that not become the cry of the heart of this febrile iron age t 
For how many dedicated revolutionaries also, still holding fast to 
Marx but mourning the revolution betrayed! The theme of The 
Wind and the Flame, by an author whom I take to be Austrian 
or a member of a neighbouring German-speaking minority, bears 
a close family likeness to the theme of Victor Serge’s The Case 0} 
Comrade Tulayev and Mr. Koestler’s The Age of Longing. It fd 
an eloquent book in its Central European style, powerful in its habit 
of argumentative disenchantment, impassioned and telling in moral 
purpose, though as a novel—a novel addressed in the first place; 
I suppose, to the intellectual of the Left—it does not come fully 
to lite. The weakness here is perhaps not so much imaginative as 
technical a marked failure, particularly in the opening stretches, of 
narrative concentration. For the rest, in spite of wanting something 
of firmness or subtlety, some visionary human sense to match the 
vast scale of its destructive analysis of the Soviet Communist myth 
this is an impressive work in its kind. _ 
_ Within the framework of political events in Central and Eastern 
Europe between 1931 and 1937, in which latter year the great purge 
of the revolutionary faithful was built into the myth, the author 
describes the varied response of an assortment of professional revo- 
lutionaries to the Party Line, the authority of the Party machine, 
the “ police interpretation of history.” What above all else stamps 
the narrative with horror and bitterness is his sense of the illimitable 
fraud of the “ new humanism,” with its servile conspiracy of double- 
think and intoxicated and pitiless doctrine of Kremlin infallibility. 
Dupes and martyrs on the one hand, cowards and cynics on the 
other—these are the dramatis personae of. the underground melo- 
drama in which he illustrates the monomania of Communist policy 
in the 1930s. How any fellow-travelling romantic can hold out 
against the type of evidence and argument that is presented here 
I cannot think, except that evidence and argument have seldom had 
a great deal to do with political prepossessions. 

The imaginative return to adolescence is, no doubt, another and 
more popular sign today of the novelist’s times. In The Catcher in 
the Rye Mr. Salinger, one of an entertaining team of contributors 
to the New Yorker, tells the somewhat inconclusive story of a New 
York schoolboy of lively and honest mind who for one reason or 
another, perhaps as much through excess of adolescent sensibility as 
anything else, looks like turning into a neurotic or delinquent. The 
tale is presented in the sixteen-year-old’s first-person recital of 
events, which superimposes upon a crude and undifferentiated 
American vernacular a restricted schoolboy idiom. Altogether, 
though a little showy in effect, the style of the book ts quite a 
performance. The boy, a boarder, is about to be expelled or other- 
wise dismissed from the school, apparently not for the first time, for 


failure or unwillingness to study, and instead of waiting for the , 


agreed moment of departure steals away for a couple of days by 
himself in New York. During that time he samples, or tries to 
sample, vasious grown-up distractions. In the event, we are asked 
to believe, he discovers how mean the world is and falls straight 
on the psychiatrist's sofa. Intelligent, humorous, acute and 
sympathetic in observation, the tale is rather too formless to do quite 
the sort of thing it was evidently intended to do. 

The Sly Hyena makes a vivacious and slangy show of temunine 
medium-high to high spirits. Edward, a barrister and lodger in 4 
peerless Kensington home from home, reluctantly plumps for 
matrimony. Will the incomparable Psyche Robinson from Cinna 
have him? She will not. Improbable, a little thin in texture, a little 
too demonstrative in contrasting the mores of the relatively upper 
classes and the lower orders, this is pleasant and frivolously light 
reading. 

Mr. John Cowper Powys’s very long new novel, described as “a 
romance of the Dark Ages,” is the sort of feat of sustained and 
purposeful fancy that intimidates by its high seriousness. [| recognise 
Mr. Powys’s qualities, but have always wished, from A Glastonbury 
Romance onwards, they needed fewer.and more prosaic words for 
expression. R. D. CuHaroues 
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Shorter Notices 


English Legends. By Henry Bett. (Batsford. 
128, 6d.) 


In this detailed chronicle of old legends, 
mainly in this country, Dr. Henry Bett shows 
that his researches into the locality, varia- 
tion and origin of all the many folk-tales he 
has investigated have been made with 
scholarly enthusiasm. The range of subjects 
is wider than many people would suppose, 
and the origin of many lies deep in antiquity. 
It is interesting to note how often one legend 
is repeated in widely different parts of the 
country, sometimes almost in an exactly 
similar, more often in a varied form. The 
most usual types of story are those of 
miracles, such as the banishment of snakes 
and noxious animals, performed by saints 
for various reasons, of various exploits of the 
Devil, such as the jumps he has accomplished 
up and down the country, his missiles and 
his making of hills and other humps in the 
landscape, or of the equally queer capers of 
giants, goblins and fairies. Dr. Bett delves 
deeply into such tales as that of Master John 
Shorne, who squeezed the Devil into a boot, 
and he finds that when the uncanonised 
saint's shrine at North Marston, Bucking- 
hamshire, was destroyed at the Reformation 
the offerings had been so great that Eton 
College, which had a share of the revenues, 
Jost an income of £500 a year. 

When he deals with legends of trades and 
commodities the author has as much fact as 
fable for his material. A local tradition in 
Boston has it that the tower of St. Botolph’s 
Church was built upon wool-packs in order 
to provide a sound foundation. Dr. Bett 
suggests that this is a symbolical reference 
to the wealth which the wool-trade had 
brought to the town. He does not say in 
what way the mediaeval builders did provide 
a sure foundation for the tower in fenland 
soil on the banks of a tidal river. G. P. M. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








Tue annual general meeting of The Rhodesia 
Broken Hill Developmen: Company, Limited, 
was held on August 8th 1951, at Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, a 
director of the company, presiding. 

The statement by the chairman was circulated 
with the directors report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31st, 1950, and published 
in the Press 

At the meeting Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer added 
the following supplementary remarks: This is 
the first annual general meeting which has been 
held since the removal of control of your com- 
pany to Northern Rhodesia. In the statement 
by the chairman which accompanied the annual 
report and accounts reasons were given for this 
change. I would like to add to what was said 
then about the transfer of control to Northern 
Rhodesia of this and other important com- 
panies operating in this territory that in our 
opinion the change is of importance in a wider 
sense than merely facilitating the administration 
of the company or in the lightening of its tax 
burden 
Rhodesia has advanced a very long way both 
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economically and in national consciousness 
since these companies were incorporated and 
we believe-that the time is passing if it has not 
already passed when the major industries can 
properly be controlled from outside the country 
and we hope and believe on the analogy of 
what has happened in the Union of South Africa 
and elsewhere that an increasing part of the 
share capital of these Mining Companies will 
come to be held in Rhodesia itself so that the 
Mining Industry which is already the mainstay 
of the economy of this territory will become 
in every respect a national industry. 

It seems to us to be of special importance in 
view of the proposals that have been put for- 
ward for closer association between Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It 
would obviously be out of place for me to 
express any opinion on the particular proposals 
which have been made but | think I can say 
that any scheme for closer association generally 
accepted in the territories concerned will be 
welcomed by and will receive the ful! support 
of the mining industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The payment of the dividend was approved 
and the retiring directors were re-elected. 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








THE annual general meeting of Nchanga Con- 
solidated Copper Mines Limited was held on 
August 8th, 1951, at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, 
Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, a director of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The statement by the chairman was circulated 
with the directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended March 3lst, 1951, and published in 
the Press. 

At the meeting. Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer 
added the following supplementary remarks: 
This is the first annual general meeting which 
has been held since the removal of control of 
your company to Northern Rhodesia. In the 
Statement by the chairman which accompanied 
the annual report and accounts reasons were 
given for this change. I would like to add to 
what was said then about the transfer of con- 
trol to Northern Rhodesia of this and other 
important companies operating in this territory 
that in our opinion the change is of importance 
in a wider sense than merely facilitating the 
administration of the company or in the lighten- 
ing of its tax burden. 

Rhodesia has advanced a very long way both 
economically and in national consciousness 
since these companies were incorporated and 
we believe that the time is passing if it has not 
already passed when the major industries can 
properly be controlled from outside the country 
and we hope and believe on the analogy of what 
has happened in the Union of South Africa and 
elsewhere that an increasing part of the share 
capital of these mining companies will come to 
be held in Rhodesia itself so that the mining 
industry which is already the mainstay of the 
economy of this territory will become in every 
respect a national industry. 

It seems to us to be of special importance in 
view of the proposals that have been put for- 
ward for closer association between Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It 
would obviously be out of place for me to 
express any opinion on the particular proposals 
which have been made, but I think I can say 
that any scheme for closer association generally 
accepted in the territories concerned will be 
welcomed by and will receive the full support 
of the mining industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The payment of the dividend was approved 
and the retiring directors were re-elected. In 
addition Mr. H. Rissik was appointed a director 
of the company. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 
LIMITED 
IMPORTANCE OF RISK CAPITAL 


MR. J. GIBSON JARVIE ON THE DIVIDEND 
FREEZE 











THe 29th annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 
14th in London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Let me say right 
away that neither I nor the other members of 
the board make any apology for recommending 
an increased dividend. We still believe that 
the proposed increase is more than justified and 
if the Chancellor's statement accurately fore- 
shadows the legislation which will follow, it 
would appear that our recommendation has 
been made opportunely in that it will have the 
effect of placing the company on its pre-war 
dividend basis of 174 per cent. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer delivered his Budget 
speech in April, but twice since then he has had 
to come to the Housé and admit that his esti- 
mates and calculations were wrong: that the 
general position had worsened and that new 
estimates and new remedies had to be found. 
He now proposes to freeze dividends! It woud 
almost seem that thrift, either by a company or 
an individual, has become a deadly sin if not 
yet a criminal offence. 


By freezing dividends, the new issue market 
will be frozen. How does the Chancellor pro- 
pose that trade will find new risk capital ? If 
there is no risk capital there can be no new 
ventures and no new ventures means no pro- 
gress. 


It is proposed also that company profits must 
be “reduced.” “ Reduced profits” is just one 
more vote-catching cry: the pretence that by 
making things more difficult for, or further 
penalising, the capitalist, the lot of the thriftless 
will be lightened. Reducing profits will not cut 
down the cost of living of the people. If ever 
there was a time when we needed profits, it is 
now. How is capital to be supplied if not at 
least partly from profits ? 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 


I now turn to the Capital Issues Committee 
vis-a-vis ourselves. As I informed you last year, 
we had at that time made an aplication for per- 
mission to increase our capital. In their wisdom 
the Capital Issues Committee refused our appli- 
cation. Toward the end of the financial year your 
board decided to renew the application. Again 
it was refused and again without any reason 
being given. To put it quite bluntly, the posi- 
tion is this: our application has been judged 
in our absence and a decision has been reached 
by the Capital Issues Committee, or some 
Government Department, without permitting us 
to answer any of the objections or criticisms 
which they may have had to our original appli- 
cation but of which we had no knowledge. And 
we are told there is no appeal ! We are judged 
and apparently condemned in our absence. 
This is entirely contrary to a right conception of 
British justice or equity. It is, I think, pertinent 
to bear in mind that for some years the com- 
pany’s largest shareholder was the Bank of 
England. Our various lines of business today 
are definitely calculated to strengthen the 
country’s position, and if the Central Institution 
were justified in supporting us in that earlier 
period of our history unquestionably the 
Government should approve of and encourage 
us now. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuis week the Stock Exchange has witnessed 
the rare spectacle of a strong recovery in 
equity shares and a steady improvement in 
gilt-edged prices. The obvious explanation 
is that for one reason or another selling has 
dried up and that the majority of investors 
are still preferring to hold securities rather 
than cash. In the industrial ordinary share 
market the rally, in face of the threatened 
statutory dividend limitation, has been 
remarkable. On the eve of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
fateful speech the Financial Times index 
number of industrial ordinary share prices 
stood at 132.9, the level to which it had 
fallen in the preceding fortnight from 136.2. 
Four days after the news of the dividend 
freeze the index was down to 127.1. As I 
write it is back to 132.6 and there is every 
indication that the pre-freeze figure will be 
reached in a matter of days. 


Inflation Fears 


What has happened? Let nobody sup- 
pose that if it becomes law the freeze is a 
negligible factor in the investment equation. 
As I have pointed out, it will doubtless be 
amended to temper the wind to the shorn 
Jambs, but it could not fail to rob many 
equity shares of much of their appeal. The 
plain truth is that investors are willing to 
indulge their political hopes to the extent of 
holding on to their equities until the election 
takes place and the result is known. Only 
a little buying has done the rest. Jobbers 
are again short of stock and a modest 
replenishment of portfolios has set prices on 
@ recovery curve. The rise in gilt-edged ? 
Illogical in many respects but easily explain- 
able on technical grounds. The institutions, 
after holding off the market for so long, 
were bound to come in again as buyers, and 
may well continue to give gilt-edged some 
support around current levels. But there is 
no evidence yet that the fear of inflation, 
either in the United States or over here, has 
been much reduced. Inflation psychology 
still underlines the behaviour of markets and 
must help at least to maintain equity prices 
around today’s levels. 


Triplex Glass Dividend 


To the uncertainties arising out of divi- 
dend limitation itself—will it be implemented 
and, if so, in what amended form ?—have 
now been added the uncertainties surround- 
ing the distribution policy of boards of 
directors. While the majority of companies 
which have announced dividend decisions 
since Mr. Gaitskell’s speech have seen fit to 
toe the new line, some have not. The first 
sign of revolt came from Geevor Tin, the 
successful Cornish tin-mining concern, which 
raised its dividend quite sharply on the 
strength of a spectacular rise in profits. The 
chairman pointed out that the board's deci- 
sion had been reached before the announce- 
ment of the dividend freeze and he doubtless 
feels that this is a case for special treatment, 
I agree, but if the freeze does become law 
and the company fails to get some dispensa- 
tion the dividends paid during the freeze 
period will have to be reduced by the 
“excess” just declared. A more important 
nstance of revolt which raises more funda- 
nental problems is the increase in dividend 


announced by Triplex Safety Glass. This 
company, of which Sir Graham Cunningham 
is chairman and managing director, is paying 
15 per cent. against 124 per cent. Under 
dividend freeze rules the permissible pay- 
ment—the average of the 10 per cent. and 
12} per cent. paid in the two base years— 
would be 114 per cent. Sir Graham makes 
a spirited defence of his decision by relating 
the company’s dividend policy to its policy 
on wages. Some time ago the board declared 
their intention to increase wages in accord- 
ance with the rise in the cost of living and 
increases have in fact been granted during 
the current year. This arrangement has met 
with the approval of the Trades Unions con- 
cerned. So, the Triplex board argue, it is 
surely right to pay a little more to the com- 
pany’s stockholders, who number nearly 
9,000, who equally with the employees must 
be suffering a higher cost of living. The 
justice of this contention seems to me to be 
unassailable. Whether it is expedient to pay 
dividends above the threatened statutory 
level at the risk of having to cut the rate 
sharply in future years is another matter. 
On balance I think the Triplex directors have 
acted wisely, and shareholders have been 
frankly warned that if the freeze becomes 
legal the dividend will have to come down 
to 74-per cent. The 10s. shares at 30s. are 
yielding 5 per cent. on the 15 per cent. just 
announced. I think they are fairly priced. 


Two Shipping Surprises 


There is no lack of good news in these 
days from the shipping industry. Although 
now well below its recent peak, the tramp 
freights index is holding well around a level 
which gives shipowners a high margin of 
profit. Shares like Silver Line, Dene Ship- 
ping and Reardon Smith are, in my view, still 
good value. For the big liner companies 
current conditions are also favourable, even 
if the increase in profit margins is less steep 
than for the tramp owners. Agreeable sur- 
prises from this section of the industry have 
just been announced by the P. & O. Steam 
Navigation and Furness, Withy & Co. A 
50 per cent. share bonus for holders of 
P. & O. deferred will go some way towards 
bringing the issued deferred capital into 
closer relation with the tremendous asset 
values of the group, although, under the 
dividend freeze, the dividend will have to be 
reduced in precise ratio to the proposed 
increase in capital. It is an indication of the 
current mood of optimism in Throgmorton 
Street that the price of the deferred stock 
units has reacted to the b~ynus plan in much 
the same way as if the dividend freeze had 
not been heard of. From 62s. 6d. the £1 
units have risen sharply to 66s. 9d. On the 
increased capital the permissible dividend 
will be 94 per cent., so that the indicated 
yield is about 44 per cent., allowing for the 
proposed | for 2 share bonus. Bearing in 
mind the strength of the group’s assets posi- 
tion and the ample dividend cover, I do not 
think the market rise in P. & O. deferred 
has gone too far. 

A rise from 32s. 9d. to 35s. 6d. in the £1 
ordinary shares of Furness, Withy has been 
the market reaction to this company’s divi- 
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dend announcement. For the year to April 
30th the directors have declared a payment of 
9} per cent. Group net profits, after tax, & 
have risen from £1,145,905 to £1,515,308 and 
the board, following their traditionally con- 
servative policy, are raising the transfer to 
fleet replacement account from £200,000 to 
£340,000 as well as carrying forward £25,000 
more, at £323,979. From the standpoint of 
prudent company finance, therefore, the pro- 
posed payment of 94 per cent., which com. 
pares with 8 per cent. for each of the two 
preceding years, requires no defence. But 
how does the board's decision tie up with the 
dividend freeze? Apparently the view has 
been taken—and acted upon—that the pay- 
ment in March of this year of a 24 per cent. 
special dividend to commemorate the com- 
pany’s sixtieth anniversary has raised the 
permissible dividend rate—the average of 
8 per cent. and 104 per cent.—to 9} per cent. 
Here is just one more instance of the diffi- 
culty of interpreting the White Paper. Many 
would argue that this special dividend paid 
more than five months after the last final 
does not relate to the base period. Others, 
including the company’s board, take a 
different view. Nobody will know the 
answer until the dividend rules are set out 
much more clearly in a Bill. Meantime, I 
do not think Furness, Withy ordinary share- 
holders have much to worry about. Ona 9} 
per cent. dividend, covered by a comfortable 
margin of earnings, the £1 shares return 5} 
per cent. They should not be sold. 
A High Yield 

Under the threat of the dividend freeze 
there has naturally been a tendency to look 
for industrial ordinary shares offering high 
yields even on dividend rates which may 
have to be somewhat reduced. Among these 
the 5s. ordinaries of Car Mart, the motor 
distributors, seem to me to merit attention 
around the current price of 17s. 6d. This 
company has for many years held exclusive 
or partially exclusive agencies for London, 
Middlesex and Essex of Austin, Standard; 
Triumph and Ford vehicles and their spare 
parts. For the past three years profits, after 
depreciation, have shown average earnings 
on the ordinary capital of over 50 per cent. 
and dividends have been 30 per cent. for 
the year. to November 30th, 1948, and 
November 30th, 1949, and 35 per cent. for the 
year to November 30th, 1950. The standard 
rate for freeze purposes is therefore 32} per 
cent. At 17s. 6d. the dividend yield on 32} 
per cent. is 94 per cent., a return which 
obviously makes a considerable allowance 
for the risks of the car-distributing business. 
On assets the shares also look good value. 
At November 30th, 1950, the balance sheet 
showed surplus liquid assets, which included 
£397,000 in cash, of £533,541. Adding in 
the book value of fixed assets at £251,476 
there was £785,017 available for 1,600,000 
ordinary Ss. shares, or the equivalent of just 
under 10s. per share. In February, 1947, 
freehold and leasehold properties were 
valued at £631,000, a net appreciation of 
£374,000. If one adjusts for this item the 
total net assets are brought up to £1,159,000, 
or 14s. 6d. a share. As to the outlook, the 
distribution in London and the Home 
Counties of three of the largest British 
makes of popular cars, together with the 
profits of the used car and repair depart- 
ments, should insure a high level of earnings 
for a long time ahead. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 lewers. 
Minimum : lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


A Nise traced. Crests verified.— 
—— AND RaGGett, Genealogists and 
Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 

Wattord: Hei ts. 

OOKPLATES.—For Public _ Libraries, 

Universities, and Private Collections. 
Also Trademarks. Consult specialist de- 
signer.—H. T. Prime, 1, Elton Gardens, 
Darlington. 

ANCER Sufferer (51764), r man (61), 

unable to work after exhausting treat- 
ment—wife also invalid—needs nourishing 
foods. Please help us to care for ny 
(also hundreds of other sad c 


ases 
Jewellery accepted and _ sold. © eee. 


Socrerr ror Cancer Re.ier, Appeal G7, 
47. Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
Morning Coffee, Lunch and Tea. Good 
and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
pa, —HeEaL anp Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
ERALDIC COMMISSIONS and _re- 
search undertaken. Lettering, certi- 
ficates, illuminated testimonials or work of 
similar nature.—Apply F. B., c/o M- 
43, Doughty Street, London, w.c.l. 
S THIS MAN YOU? A _ persuasive 
Speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, 
never embarrassed, a good loser, a & 
mixer, making friends without effort? .f 
not, you need Rapipism, the fascinating 
new course, endorsed by acne J psycholo- 
ists.—Write now for free to THe 
APIDISM INSTITUTE, Dept. 235, Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, w.c.2 
(WHitehall 8877). 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by_ post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovucias Jicsaw Lisrary (S.), Wilmslow, 
Manchester 
AYTONS WINE MERCHERSS, 2m. Duke 
St. (Manchester Sq. . are also 
Party caterers. a Welbeck” 808. “ie6e. 
RIVATE CAR PARTIES, home and 
abroad. making up now, can include 
YOU. Send s.a.e. » a. for le 
or call.—Socia Contracts 
St.. Piccadilly, London, W.1 horus 6623 
SYCHOLOGIST.- “a Perlow. 89, 
Somerton Rd., N.W GLA. 1272. 
ous - ROYCE RENOVATIONS. —We 
cialise in resty!ing coachwork of 
the older models to conform with modern 
trends and complete restoration to new 
condition of these and er fine marques. 
7 gonsult Ronatp KE (COACHBUILDEAS) 
D., Coal Wharf Road, W.12 Shepherds 


S. 2231. 
wo NERVES.—I offer an amazingly 
successful, thougn simple, drugless 
home treatment for weak nerves, worry, 
depression, sleeplessness, fears, shyness or 
any other similar Nerve-Weakness. Par- 
ticulars free in plain, sealed envelope.— 
Mr. Rivers (Dept. ST2), 116, High Hol- 
born. London, W.C.1i. 
yy pow OF ARMY OFFICER, aged 89, 
very frail, tiny income, now unable 
to live alone. Please help towards ex- 
penses of Home where she 2 being cared 
for.—(Case 355) Room 8.S DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLK'S “AID ASSOCIATION, 6, Iddesleigh 


House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. Not State- 
aided. 
STLEYS of. “JERMYN STREET (109), 
London, S.W.1 Pipe specialists. 
Pires REPAIRS (any *makel Meerschaum 


pipes, old «cr new, purchased. 
|] ECOME A Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 


cian-Caterer. Medical Secretary. Expert 

Postal Courses : brochure (3).—Sercr., 

SouTHERN TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 

Brighton, 6. 

T RITISH ot "ee? SOCIETY. 231, 
Baker Street. London, N.W.1. 


Founded 1940. = — everywhere. 
Write for particulars. 

EAL’S have a selection of exclusive 

carpets and rugs which they have 
specially designed for use with Contempor- 
ary Furniture Please write for further 
particulars ani patterns._—_Heat & Son, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

mA sEy SMOKING.--Try the famous 

CRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the 
supreme Coltsfoot blend. No _ nicotine. 
y . per 4 ozs., post free.—Surimrion 
ane Cooxe, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

OTEL book-keeping, reception, man- 

agement. We train you by post in 
a few weeks for this interesting calling. 
Low fee. Details free.—Lonpon Scnoo. or 
Commerce (T.S.2), 116, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 

Ow TO STOP SMOKING. World- 

famous method. Explanatory booklet 
free.—Mrs. ¢. S. SrTaniey, 24, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1 
te ey - MENDING on all garments— 

n, 


; eH, Post or call.—Beut INVISIBLE 

MeENoDERs, L1tp , 22. New Bond ary w.i. 

QHIRTS. SOCKS rpd. by post. A. OsEv 
Silver Cres., London, W.4. CHI 0765. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


AE egg! —500, 188. 6d.; 
6d., free (purchase tax 
ot. Samples. General Printing.— 
Trimsis, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
[\09wEEn BY POST.—Fresbl roasted, 
berry or ground: 2 Ibs. 6. 4 Ibs. 
18/6, 6 Ibs. 27/6, 10 lbs. 45/-. Post paid 
U.K.—-Tur City or Lonpon Corres Co., 49, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
S550 OLIVE OIL for tasty cookin 
tO salads. Ask your grocer. Cookery K 
free from Guy Leonanp, 6a, Maddox St., W.1. 











YARNATIONS—-12 superb blooms with 

Fern in exclusive Meadhurst Prepack, 
5s.. c.w.o.—-T. Harrison CuHariin Lrtp., 
Meadhurst Nursery, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Ga SUMMER REDUCTIONS. — 


Stripe (a) 30-40in, W., 29-331. 1.L., 28/6 


ir. (b) 42in. W., 29-33in. 1.L., 31,6 pair. 
Wool West of d Plain 

Grey 30-38in .. 29-33in. Lam, 3 pair 
3. Worsted (a) 30-40in. + 29-33 1.L 
7/6 pair. (b) 42in. W., 29-33in. 1.L., 52/6 


Conwar Lp. (Dept. 214), 1, 
Stoke "Newington Road, London, N.16. 
REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS.—-New 
Irish Linen Lengths, Natura] Shade, 
6 yds. x 24 in. each 23s. 6d.; 6 yds. 
32 in. each 25s. New Off White Heavy 
Linen Lengths. Ideal for Furnishings 
Loose Covers, &c., 78 in. x 27 in. approx., 
2 lengths for 22s. 6d. New White Super- 
fine Cambric Lengths, 3 yds. x 37 in. 
each 25s. 6d. Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 454), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS.—Para- 
chutes. 1. Pure White Heavy English 
Silk or Primrose Nylon;.each pane) 36 in. 
x 132 in., 2 panels 15s., 4 panels 27s. 6d., 
panels f2s. 6d. 2. Nyon Peach, Rose 
or Bight Blue; each panel 36 = x 150 in., 


2 panels 20s., 4 panels 37s. ne @ panels 
72s. 6d. Carr. O*fres. a or 
money back. Conway, Lip. ( 281). 


H. 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, PN. 16, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. international 
Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 till 
dusk daily. May to September. Admission 
Is.. children 6d. 
‘XHIBITION or British SILveERwonn, 
4 including ceremonial plate, by con- 
temporary craftsmen. Go.psmitns’ HALL, 
Foster Lane, Cheapside. July 2 to August 
31, 10.30 to 6.30 daily, except Sundays. 
Adm. Is. 
eestivat EXHIBITION of Contempor- 
ary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country livin Also flower paintings by 
Honor Sterndale-Bennett.—HEaL anp Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Road W.1. 
Fs ee’ GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
19th and 20th Century French 
Paintings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
YONS LITHOGRAPHS.—Exhibition of 
the Second Series with original designs. 
Arts Counci. Gattery, 4, St. James's 
Square, S.W.1. 3 _ September .. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., t » Tues., Thur 
10-8. Admission’ Free. 
N ARLBOROUGH, _ 17/18, Old Bond 
4 Street W.1—.Maorice Urano, 20 
Paintings.—Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 
UNCH AT HOMWE.—Punch will welcome 
visitors at 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4, 
to see the historic Table and an exhibition 
of original drawings by contemporary 
Punch artists on Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, i0 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
is free. 
ONALD DUNCAN reading his own 
work Saturday, August 18th, at 
3 pm EpMUND BLUNPEN on Writers on 
Cricket. Thursday, August 23rd at 6.15 
D.m Lecture Hall, Victoria and Albert 
Museum in connection with Festival Exhi- 
bition of Books 
SICKERT EXHIBITION.--South Library, 


Essex Road, Islington. 10-6, Sats. 
10-5 Free 
‘FE TATE GALLERY.—Theatrical Pic- 
tures from the Garrick Club until 
September Sth. Weekdays 10-6. Sundays 


-6 Licensed restaurant. 
FFYOULOUSE - LAUTREC Prints and 
Posters from the Charell Collection. Arts 
Council Exhibition. New BURLINGTON 
Gatieries, Old Burlington Street Open 
till Septemmber 4. Mcn., Wed., Fri.. Sat., 
10-6. Tues., Thur., 10-8. Admission 1/-. 
W onthe CONGRESS OF FAITHS fellow 
gathering Manchester College, Oxford. 
12-17 Theme: Religion and Con- 
a le Life. Lecturers include Dr. 
R. F. Rattray, Canon Grensted, G. W. 
Tyrell, Prof. Keller, Rabbi Mattuck, &c. 


Details W. C. F.. rer Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 
CONCERTS — 


} ENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 

Nightly (Sundays excepted), at 7.30, 
unti] Saturday, September 22nd. 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductors: 

SIR ear SARGENT, 

BASIL CAMERON 

Tickets: 3s. 6d. to — 6d. (Res.) at ae 

and Agents. 3s. (Unres.) at Hal py: 
2 romenade, 2s., available I aptly 
at doors only. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT _ 


YNIVERSITY COLLEGE of South Wales 
and Mon nouthshire, Cathays Park, 
Cardifl.—Applicatioixs are invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer in 
Economics at this College. Initial salacy 
will be at a point in the scale of £450- 
£500, £550-£850 per ennum according to 
qualifications and experience. Furtber 
rticulars may be obtained from the 


Park, Cardiff, to whom six typed copies 
of Seescation, together | er the names 
< three referees, should be 

possible, and not later than Septemper 
ith. 1951.—(Signed) E. R. Evans, Regis- 
Tar. 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


PROGRAMME for the 
1951-52 SEASON, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20th, at 2.30. 
ELIJAH 
(Mendelssohn) 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER ist, at 2.30. 
HYMNUS PARADISI 
(Howells) 
and 


KING DAVID 
(Honegger) 

FRIDAY. DECEMBER 2ist. at 7.30. 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER 22nd. at 2.30 and 
again at 7.30. 

CAROLS 
(Three Concerts) 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5th, at 2.30, 
MESSIAH 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12th. at 2.30. 
MESSIAH 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 16th. at 2.30. 
MASS IN B MINOR 
(Bach) 


ASH eer { 1 BBRUARY 27th, 
° a -42. 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
(Elgar) 


SATURDAY. MARCH 22nd. st 2.30. 


AIDA 
(Verdi) 
GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL lith, at 2.30. 


MESSIAH 
in its entirety. 
At the Organ. ARNOLD GREIR. 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


- PROSPECTUS, 

1€ Prospectus (giving soloists, seat 

petees. ee dates, &c.) is now available. 
Pply with stamped addressed envelo 

Box Office. Royal Albert Hall. en 


SEASON TICKETS. 
Season | Tickets (ensuring a seat at one 
of the “‘Carol’’ Concerts. and at the 
Messiah " on January 5th. 1952) are now 
on sale at the Box Office. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

There are vacancies for 15 Gantredtes, 
25 Tenors and 10 Basses—but is 
essential that Voices and Sight Reading 
should be g& No subscription—music 
normally provided—rehearsals every Monday 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent. Apply to me 
NOW (enclosing stamped addressed envelope) 
for membership details—auditions will be 
held in September. 

THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. LONDON, &.W.7. 
L. G. PATIENT, Secretary. 


ALSTON’S 
Rubber 
Reducing Corsets 


Try this perfect all-rubber founda- 
tiom garment, which slime your 
figure into flattering lines of beanty, 
and discover why thousands ace 

it as the most comfortable corset 
they have ever known. Clo’ 

fite better and discarded too-tight 
dresses can often again be worn, 
and friends remark upon your 
figure improvement. Absence 
of bones eliminates harmful pres- 
sures and unsightly bulges. Ali 
sizes available in these popular 
styles. Will positively not ride up 












when worn without stockings. STYLE 4 
le 1: eaten 4 Waisted 
aimee 30/- tae Sat 
ae 


Girdle 
Style 2: Girdle with Gin = — ee 63 
42/- “ Bpare j= 
Style Sane All-rabber aplift bres 
Chale with book. * 50/- siere with 
side fastening .. 
Postage 3d. on all garments. Money refunded in full f 


not completely satisfied, Bend next to shin waist and hip 
measurements to:— 


ALSTON’S CORSETRY 


Dept. SP.. 19, Seaside Road, Eastbourne 
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